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YEAR OF DECISION? 


On E of the biggest decisions facing many Look South . .. and see industries of every 
factories this year will be whether or not to kind thriving, expanding and looking ahead 
move...and where to move. To them we with confidence. 


say, “Look South!” 


Look South...and see a new industrial 
“wonderland,” with unlimited opportunities 
and advantages. 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


_ SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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EN we compare the conditions of nations and people 
V4 in anti-capitalistic countries with the security, pros- 
perity, happiness and well-being of our people under United 
States capitalism, we appreciate our privilege of living in a 
capitalistic, democratic country. 


The basic principle of the free, capitalistic system which 
we have developed in our country affords opportunity to the 
individual who is willing to use his talents to the extent of 
his ability and desire to produce—to accumulate something 
for investment in a home, a farm, in savings accounts, bonds 
and other securities, life insurance, the education of his chil- 
dren, and comforts of life—and become a capitalist. 


The following facts give us a deep appreciation of what 
capitalism has done and is doing for our country and its 
people. 

Private capital in the form of taxes and purchases of 
United States Government Bonds made it possible for us to 
spend three hundred thirty billion dollars in carrying out 
our part of the program in winning World War II. This, of 
course, is unimportant when we consider the loss of life and 
permanent and partial disability which our youth sustained 
and which cannot be measured in dollars. 


Our participation in World War II has left us today 
with a national debt of two hundred fifty-seven billion dol- 
lars, but on the credit side we find that our annual national 
income, at the current rate, is equal to 90% of our total 
national debt. Of this total national debt, thirty-nine billion 
dollars are in treasury obligations owned by Government 
agencies, so our net debt is slightly over two hundred eighteen 
billion dollars. 


The United States free enterprise business system is 
operating at its highest level, furnishing employment to 
sixty-two million people at the highest hourly and weekly 
earnings ever recorded. Stockholders and corporations, after 
paying the highest peacetime taxes in the post-war years, 
have had the highest net average earnings in history from 
their investment. 


Our farmers had cash income from marketing last year 
amounting to twenty-seven billion five hundred million dol- 
lars, the highest on record. 


Total farm assets of our country amount to slightly more 
than one hundred twenty-seven billion dollars, against which 
there is an indebtedness of only twelve billion four hundred 
million dollars. Thus our farmers have ownership equity of 
over 90 per cent in their farms. 


In non-farm homes, counting apartment buildings with 
four or less families, and all valued at a total of two hundred 
billion dollars, our home owners have an equity of one 
hundred fifty-eight billion dollars—a substantial ownership 
of 79 per cent. 


Therefore, as a result of the opportunity provided by 
our free-enterprise capitalistic system, the people of our 
nation have a free and clear ownership in their homes and 
farms of 83.4 per cent. 


Our people have savings of more than one hundred 
thirty-six billion dollars in government bonds and savings 
accounts. 


_ An additional ninety-seven billion dollars are on deposit 
in commercial bank accounts. 


_ Our men and women have a cash investment of sixty 
billion dollars in life insurance policies. 


__A high percentage of our working people are provided 
with unemployment insurance, sickness, accident and retire- 
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CAPITALISM 


Nothing is superior except by comparison 
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ment benefits, financed by employers, employees and govern- 
ment. Others who are not covered by these plans and who 
find themselves in need are provided for by governmental 
and social institutions. 


_ , Weare increasing our efforts to improve the standard of 
living of the people in the lower income brackets. 


The United States, with only six per cent of the world 
population and seven per cent of its land area, under its 
democratic, capitalistic system, before World War II, pro- 
duced forty-seven per cent of the world’s manufactured 
goods, but what is more important, ninety per cent of that 
production was consumed within our own borders. Today 
we are producing over fifty per cent of the world’s manu- 
factured goods, of which a substantial percentage is for other 
countries. 


Capitalism is backing freedom of worship and providing 
increasing educational opportunities by constantly giving 
more and more support to the two things upon which our 
democratic, cultural civilization depends—spiritual and edu- 
cational values. 


We havea permanent investment in churches and schools 
of eighteen billion five hundred million dollars and are 
spending annually eight billion dollars for religious and 
educational purposes. . 


Membership in the churches is increasing at a much 
faster rate than the increase in the population, and in our 
Sunday Schools at an even greater rate. 


In the past thirty years, elementary school enrollment 
has increased 13.5 per cent, high school enrollment 146.1 per 
cent and college and university enrollment 351.6 per cent. 


Our public school expenditures per pupil enrolled have 
gone up from $48.02 in 1920 to $132.06 in 1947, or 175.0 
per cent. 


Since 1920 the population of our country has increased 
43 per cent and the investment in school and college equip- 
ment has increased 571 per cent. 


Since the beginning of our industrial and scientific de- 
velopment in the early 1800’s, the capitalistic system, due to 
individual freedom, initiative and ingenuity, has given the 
world more of the comforts and conveniences of life than man- 
kind had received in the previous 5000 years of civilization. 


Under this system our people as a whole are happy and 
united, are increasing their capital and enjoying a fuller 
spiritual, cultural and material life. 


Today our scientific and industrial knowledge and ex- 
perience in the various fields of peaceful activity are open 
to the rest of the world, and in this respect we have joined 
with other like-minded nations in contributing to the tech- 
nical assistance program of the United Nations. 


No nation, no individual, no venture, no private or 
public institution, no program for the welfare of people can 
progress without capital. 


It is each individual’s duty to contribute to the preserva- 
tion, protection and improvement of our democratic civiliza- 
tion on a basis which is sound and fair to all our people. 





Chairman of the Board, 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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wailable Industria Hoperties 
in the OMAHA Area... 


Union Pacific’s Omaha Industrial 
District of 470 acres offers excep- 
tional opportunities for new or ex- 
panding industries. If your plans 
follow the trend toward decentral- 
ization, it will be to your advan- 
tage to learn the complete facts 
about this important new area for 
your manufacturing, processing and 
warehousing needs. 


Already established in the district 
are units of such organizations as 
Socony Vacuum, United Motors 


(Division of General Motors), Safe- 
way Stores, and William Volker & 
Co. of Nebraska, Inc. 


Similar in many respects to the 
noted Fairfax (Kansas City) de- 
velopment, the Omaha _ Industrial 
District's advantages include a 
ready supply of skilled, native 
labor, available utilities, paved 
areas, and—vital to your national 
distribution—rail siding potentials 
providing Union Pacific's dependable 
freight transportation. 








COLUMBUS 





HASTINGS 






FAIRBURY 












Other choice plant sites along the Union Pacific, in Nebraska, are 
still available in Lincoln, Grand Island, Hastings, North Platte, 
Fremont, Beatrice, Columbus and Fairbury. 


Systemwide, Union Pacific's industrial plant opportunities include 


sites in these eleven States: 


NEBRASKA, KANSAS, COLORADO, 


UTAH, WYOMING, IDAHO, MONTANA, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, 


OREGON and WASHINGTON. 


For detailed, confidential information, please write: 
INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES DEPARTMENT 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, ROOM 107, OMAHA 2, NEBR. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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EDITORIALS 




















TWO-LINE 





America's best days lie ahead. 


Peace or war, faith and industriousness 
can work wonders. 





The American people are buckling 
down to greater efforts. 





1951 will break many 
spite belt-tightening. 


“records,” de- 





Industrialists, other business leaders 
can be depended upon to do their full 
duty. 


Will labor, too, rise to the critical oc- 
casion? Or will strikes continue? 


Many higher prices seem inevitable. 


Controls enacted should cover wages as 
well as products. 


Watch synthetic rubber production ex- 
pand! 


“A.T. & T. Installed 2,000,000 New 
Phones Last Year.” Extraordinary 
achievement. Congratulations! . 


Our railroads should do very well. 


1951 probably will be notable for 
growth in pension plans. 


Save. Sacrifice. 


Insurance companies will, perforce, 
branch into new investment fields for 
their record-breaking multi-billion-dol- 
lar annual income. 









There are now 88,000,000 policies. 
No food famine faces the U.S. 


Hardworking, levelheaded, thrifty Can- 
ada is prospering. 













The Excess Profits Tax, though fanaty, 
could have been worse. 





Decision to increase our merchant ma- 
rine is wise. 


Expect further amazing growth in Mu- 
tual Investment Funds. 


Good equities still look good. 


“Taxes Cost More Than Wages In 
Power Industry.” Bad! 





Let's keep our spirits up, our individue 
spending down. 
—B. C. F. 
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SIDE LINES 


Labor Relations Hobo 


AFTER Larry Stessin got his M.A. in 
1933 from Columbia’s School of Jour- 
nalism, he took to the brake rods with 
$6, returned in ten months after a com- 
plete hobo’s tour of America. His total 
bankroll had increased 50%, to $9. 

Last year Forses Labor Relations 
scout was still traveling, made personal 
visits to 200 plants all over the coun- 
try. Stessin has no truck with abstract 
theories of hu- 
man relationships. 
His coverage is 
limited to “what 
they are doing 
and how they are 
doing it,” which 
explains his high 
travel and tele- 
phone bills (he 
has 2,000 contacts in plants and unions, 
phones each several times a year). 

Born in New York, Stessin boasts 
that he is one of the very few who 
have remained there—he and his wife 
have an apartment in Greenwich Vil- 
lage. His boast has a hollow ring to it, 
however: Stessin recently bought a 
country place in Highland Hills, is tak- 
ing a course in woodworking so he can 
remodel it. 

He reached his professional LR 
standing in a roundabout way, via his 
ability to write. At James Monroe High 
School he set himself up as publicity 
director—the first high school drum-’ 
beater known to man, he believes. 

While in Columbia he kept his nose 
and his pencil sharp rewriting term 
papers at $100 apiece (he guaranteed 
a grade of B or money back, an offer 
which cost him only one fee). Out of 
college, he hooked up with the New 
York Times as a feature writer, did 
travel, photography, human _ interest 
stuff for the paper’s Sunday magazine 
section. He didn’t get around to labor 
relations until he quit the Times in 1938 
to become public relations director for 
the American Arbitration Association. | 
After setting up bargaining tribunals 
for three 'years, he had acquired suf- 
ficient expertise to attract, at about the’ 
same time, offers from ForBes Maga- 
zine and the National Foremen’s Insti- 
tute. 

Once in a while, to satisfy a natural 
restlessness, he tries a free-lance piece 
for some new publication, has placed 
material in Coronet, the Reader's Di- 
gest, and This Week. His last piece, 
written for his old outfit, the Times 
magazine supplement, was about an 
early specialty—hobos. 





Lawrence Stessin 
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ACTION IN CALIFORNIA. On the north fork of the Feather River in Cal- 
ifornia, Pacific Gas and Electric Company has placed two new dams.. . 
Cresta Dam and Rock Creek Dam. The huge drum gates for these dams, 
and the bridges directly above them, required 4,380,000 pounds of steel. 
They were fabricated and erected by United States Steel. 


NEW SCHOOL HAS 2-WAY PROTECTION. No matter how absorbed these chil- 
dren become, they can’t rush into the path of passing traffic, because 
they are protected by sturdy, long-wearing Cyclone Fence. And the 
fence not only keeps the children inside, it keeps undesirables out. 











WASH DAY IS NO HEADACHE in hospitals, hotels, res- 
taurants, clubs, or laundries where equipment is 
made of U-’S’S Stainless Steel. For stainless steel 
means easy cleaning, corrosion resistance, good 
looks and long life. Lucky that United States Steel 
is big enough to turn out steel for washing machines 
as well as warships, for toasters as well as tanks. 





AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY « AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION « COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY « CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION 
UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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SO well... 


TOUGH ON TANKS. The steel rocket fired 
by this new 3.5 inch “superbazooka’”’ 
has already proved itself an effective 
anti-tank weapon. It weighs nine 
pounds, is able to penetrate up to 11 
inches of armor. Although mobilization 
will require increasing amounts of steel, 
the constantly-expanding steel-produc- 
ing facilities of U.S. Steel should enable 
it to make plenty of steel for essential 
peacetime uses, too. 





FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 





American steel mills can out-produce the rest - eae 
roth pe — a ee NEW LIGHT ASSAULT TRANSPORT. Six rocket units help to lift the 40,000- 
alone are pouring more steel than all the Com- pound weight of this new U.S. Air Force light assault transport in a 
munist nations put together. recent test flight. With the addition of rocket units, the three-engine 
plane can now transport heavy loads in and out of small clearings. 
Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 








Listen to. . . The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


...and this label is your guide to quality steel 


TRace MARK 


eabaaeey UNITED STATES STEEL 
E> Helping to Brild a Detter America 


GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY ¢ NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY » OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY « TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY « UNION SUPPLY COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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“A busy year ahead 


Of course, in the event of all-out war, National’s pro- 





pany and the things it produces, write to Melvin H. 





































for National Gypsum” 4 
says: MELVIN H. BAKER, President 
National Gypsum Company 
Buffalo 2, New York 
[ 
yee Regulation X was imposed, thousands of tial help to the country in its accelerated defense ing 
businessmen have asked me, “What kind of year program. hea 
will 1951 be for the building material industry?” My : ; tore 
stockholders are more specific: “What will 1951 be for ; Company Contnmes maanartes sa 
National Gypsum?” An interesting and busy year, I tell During the last five years, the Company’s plants have 
them. Let me give you my reasons for thinking so. been re-tooled and modernized, and two new plants - 
: il a ; J; built. Plans for 1951 include the construction of a ; 
Many thought that Regulation X, with its stiff credit fourth paper mill and major additions to existing 1 
terms affecting new homes, was intended to bring about plants, at a cost of ten million dollars 1 a 
a drastic reduction in new building activity. On the - : ; Som — 
contrary, according to the Government’s own statement, Already, production of each basic commodity has been | | 
the expressed purpose of Regulation X is simply “to doubled to meet the needs of a rising economy. mo 
maintain a level of production sufficiently high to fill As to shortages and advancing prices, I would like to ditt 
the vital demands of an expanding national defense point out that the materials from which most of our mo 
program in this critical period while continuing to meet products are made come from our own mineral deposits cor 
essential civilian needs”. and timber holdings. Investments in paper mills, ships the 
Just what is a sufficiently high “level of production”? and the manufacture of certain chemicals make the of 
The industry is geared to an annual production of one Company largely self-contained, and permit continuous tifie 
million homes. it doesn’t seem to me to be in the na- production at low cost. 
tional interest to reduce residential housing starts much As a result, the weighted average price of all products bui 
below 800,000 units, and I am told Government de- at the close of the year will be ny about 45% above : 
fense planners have that figure in mind. This will make the 1940 average — despite a 110% increase in wages / 
possible the diversion to military needs of materials and more than 125% increase in the prices of pur- . or 
P P 
that would have been used on these “cancelled” chased materials. i; 
200,000 starts. ; We ——— of course, that business must do its | 
In each of the months of July and August of this year share in shouldering the cost of freedom. We face much . 
there were over 140,000 individual residences started. higher taxes, a large part of which will come out of { 
Even if the monthly figure dropped to 75,000 units — income. The full impact of taxes on profits cannot yet it 
or almost one-half—there would still be 800,000 units be determined. It is expected, however, that the tax 
per year. collector will leave enough to pay reasonable dividends y th 
Now, how does the immediate future look from Na- on our invested capital, with something left for tech- ne 
tional Gypsum’s standpoint? One important considera- nological improvements. Certainly these are bare ne- | ru 
tion is the fact that just before the October 12 dead- cessities, needed to retain a healthy economy. j ta 
line, about 400,000 applications were filed for new Faith in the Fut 7 co 
homes. Much of this building will carry over into the — - eo eds an 
new year. This, together with the lapse of 60 to 90 We justify our continued expansion by pointing to the 
days between the time of starting and the actual use — 25 years. Wr itten across that history, in big bold . 
of our materials, will provide high level production etters, is one word: “Faith”. Faith in this country, its 
well into 1951. future, and faith in hard work and hard selling. The ad 
Esti £ df ‘lion h for 10 company assets were increased from just about nothing 
conn Sa ye a ecto Na git in 1925, when we started, to around $75,000,000 in yo 
PeRee ieee Soe: Geen. Soe Sap: SF Saat, Che mariage 1950...and yet I think of faith as being our chief asset. 
curve is going up again. The need for more and better 
housing is mt very great. If you would like more information about the com- CC 
. 


duction would be adapted to military needs, as it was 
during the last war. The capacity of our lime mills 
would go into steel, chemicals and agriculture. Our 
metal lath plant would again be converted to the manu- 
facture of airplane landing mats. Gypsum boards, paper 
and rock wool would also go into war uses. If not all- 
out war, the company’s production will be of substan- 


aker, President, National Gypsum Company, Buffalo 
2, New York. 
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remodel better with 






Fireproof Wallboards, Decorative Insulation Boards, Lath, Plaster, Lime, Sheath- 
ing, Wall Paint, Rock Wool Insulation, Metal Lath and Sound Control Products. 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY, BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 
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Fact and Comment | 


by B. C. FORBES 





“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


INVESTORS BEHAVING SANELY 


Despite the very grave events in Korea and the intensify- 
ing threat of another World War, investors have kept their 
heads. In the closing days of 1950 stocks on the world’s 

foremost security mart, the New York Stock Exchange, 
7 touched a new height in nineteen years. Bonds, both cor- 
porate and Governmental, have exhibited steadiness. 

This, in my judgment, is sensible. 

Where, how, could sellers re-employ their funds profit- 
q ably? 

7 Real estate has soared so high that its next swing will 
7 most probably be downwards. Most basic. commodities, 
1 ditto—moreover, few conservative investors dabble in com- 
modity speculation. Savings banks pay interest rates not 
commensurate with the skyrocketing cost of living; but 
they are the best depositaries for individuals and families 
of moderate means—next to U.S. bonds and savings cer- 
tificates. 

} Personally, I'm not throwing overboard my investments, 
4 but am striving to exercise discrimination, liquidating some 
1 and switching into others. Vigilance, alertness, study, in- 
] formation are imperatively necessary today. 

1 But panickyness? No! 


AN IDEA FOR BUSY FOLKS 


j One Monday morning I became panicstricken. Somehow, 
1 | began to figure up all the work confronting me during 
| the week. In those days I was writing seven syndicated 
] newspaper columns weekly, making oodles of speeches, 
] tunning my own magazine business, wrestling with moun- 
] tains of correspondence, attending lots of functions, was 
] compelled to digest the world’s news every day, fathered 
1 numbers of books, etc., etc. 

I felt like keeling over, giving up... . 

A secretary entered, notebook in hand, to remind me it 

was time to dictate a certain article... . 

1 Perforce, I had to end my perturbation, buckle down to 
7 business. .. . 

1 By late next Saturday afternoon every duty had been 
| completed... . 

Never again have I indulged in casting up all that the 
future would demand. “Sufficient for the day.” My philos- 
ophy long has been to concentrate on one task at a time. 
It finished, grapple with the next wholeheartedly. 

In this way you avoid needless worry, can do your best 
work, safeguard your health. 

Of course, one has to think and plan for the future, 
calmly. But that is different from giving way to consterna- 
tion by dwelling upon every task the next week or month 
is bound to bring, = 

“One thing at a time and that done well, 
Is a very goad tnotto, as many can tell.” 
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WE MUST SACRIFICE WILLINGLY 


Sacrifices confront us. It is the bounden duty of every 
last one of us to shoulder them without whining since the 
stake is nothing less than the preservation of human free- 
dom or its destruction. Our forefathers never faltered in 
making a righteous decision, no matter what the material 
cost. 

Shall we prove unworthy of them? Shall we shirk? Shall 
we supinely succumb to tyrants? 

The fateful answer depends upon you, upon me, upon 
every American citizen. 

What if our taxes be increased? What if we must work 
longer hours? What if we have to forego some of the lux- 
uries no other people ever enjoyed? What if we must under- 
go a taste of the “austere” life Britons and others have ex- 
perienced for years? 

Are we backboneless? Have we been pampered into flab- 
binessP Have we become bereft of the courage of our an- 
cestors? Are we incapable of enduring hardships—hardships 
not remotely comparable with those suffered by our early 
generations? 

Timely is it for us to take to heart these tocsin exhorta- 
tions of Scotland’s most famous fighting song, “Scots Wha 
Hae,” on the eve of a fateladen battle: 

Wha will be a traitor-knave? 
Wha can fill a coward’s grave? 


Wha sae base as be a slave? 
Let him turn and flee! 

By oppression’s woes and pains! 

By your sons in servile chains! 


We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free! 


Lay the proud usurpers low! 

Tyrants fall in every foe! 

Liberty’s in every blow!— 
Let us do, or die! 


SUSPEND ANTI-TRUST SUITS 


The ever busy—over-busy—staff of the Anti-Trust Division 
of the Department of Justice should be given leave-of-ab- 
sence for the duration—or assigned to constructive war or 
other useful duties. Various companies under indictment— 
du Pont is one example—have been called upon to perform 
mightily important Federal tasks. It is unconscionable that 
outstandingly able executives be harassed when they are 
wrestling heroically to expedite the arming of America. Is 
war-winning less urgent than waging legalized war against 
individuals and enterprises upon whom we must depend for 
victory? To ask the question is to answer it. 

Surely prosecutions can wait until we have successfully 
prosecuted our Herculean effort to save mankind from Soviet 
serfdom. 

* 
What you do today determines your tomorrow. 






























OTHER COMPANIES PLEASE COPY 


One of America’s foremost practitioners of public rela- 
tions is Frank M. Tait, chairman of Dayton Power & Light. 
For years he has so assiduously drummed into his entire 
organization the duty of rendering every possible service 
that when a repair truck, on its way home, was signalled 
by an elderly woman frantically waving her apron to stop 
it, the crew immediately drew up, and when informed that 
her cat had climbed a tall tree and refused to come down, 
that in vain she had called the police and firemen, the repair 
men unhesitatingly got busy, hoisted ladders and brought 
the cat to safety. So grateful was the old lady that she wrote 
the company a letter of profuse thanks, gratitude. 

The primary point of this incident is that these workmen 
knew that what they did, although it cost the company a 
little money, would be approved by Frank Tait. I happen 
to know that it was, because Frank has just related to me 
the incident, with relish. 

What constitutes corporation public relations is widely 
discussed. So is the question of how far business concerns 
should go in expending effort and money to win goodwill. 
For more than a quarter-of-a-century, I consistently and 
persistently appealed to company executives to appreciate 
the essentiality of doing far more than they were doing to 
earn public esteem, as well as the esteem of their em- 
ployees, repeatedly warned that unless they mended their 
ways, politicians would step in and ruthlessly enforce 
drastic, injurious “reforms.” That prophecy has been tragi- 
cally fulfilled. ‘ 

Let other enlightened companies follow the example of 
Frank Tait and Dayton Power & Light. 

* 
Leaning often leads to sorrow. 
* 


HOOVER DISAPPOINTS 


I have long been an admirer of Herbert Hoover, have 
regarded him as a solid, sound-thinking citizen and states- 
man. His industriousness always has been prodigious—he 
was perhaps the hardest-working President who ever occu- 
pied the White House. Monumental beyond all precedent 
were the recent “Hoover Commission” compilations on how 
to reorganize our overlapping, higgledy-piggledy Govern- 
mental agencies. Carrying out the penerating recommenda- 
tions would save American taxpayers several billions of dol- 
lars and infinitely improve Federal efficiency. 

Holding him in such high esteem, I—in common with mil- 
lions of other citizens—am poignantly disappointed by his 
stand on America’s international responsibilities. It suggests 
that at his age (76) he has ceased to keep abreast of how 
drastically world conditions have changed since he was our 
Chief Executive. The United States is no longer sufficient 
unto itself. It has become civilized mankind’s hope for 
preservation of freedom. No other nation could begin to 
cope with Communistic domination of the world, with 
universal imposition of slavery. 

True, we are paying an awesome price, not merely in 
money, but in the destruction of many precious lives, the 
flower of our young manhood. 

But were we to capitulate, were we to withdraw into our 
own shell, were we to cower into isolationism, were we to 
allow Soviet and Chinese Communism to triumph, barbar- 
ism would engulf the human race. 

This writer often does not see eye-to-eye with Harry 





START MAKING SENSE! 


Russia now has a fair-sized navy, including battleships, 
It has a huge number of submarines, and is building hun- 
dreds more. Our navy is expanding rapidly, activating its 
“mothballed” ships, in full realization that any conflict with 
Russia would put a tremendous strain on the fleet. 

But a few days ago this story appeared in the news- 
papers: 

WasuHincton—(AP)—The U. S. is considering selling 
“excess” warships to several Latin American nations to 
strengthen their navies against a possible war. Govern- 
ment officials yesterday confirmed negotiations are going 
on, after a report circulated in Congress that several 
cruisers might be given away under the mutual defense 


assistance pact. 

And only a few weeks ago we sold for a comparative 
song two post-war cruisers to a South American country 
that we couldn’t replace for 10 to 15 times the price paid! 

Such actions are incredibly stupid. If the survival of the 
free world against Communism is at stake we don’t need 
to “buy” allies in South America by giving away costly 
chunks of our first line of defense. These Catholic coun- 
tries are among the foremost enemies of Communism. 

We have already appropriated more than $81,000,000,000 
for the next fiscal year; the Federal Government is spend- 
ing at the rate of $9,500,000 an hour, $226,000,000 a day! 
In the words of Representative Passman (a Democrat of 
Louisiana): “At that rate America easily can spend itself 
out of existence.” 

In the face of unprecedented strains to meet prepared- 
ness, the men responsible for giving away costly navy ships 
should either have their heads examined or removed. 

Washington, let’s start making sense! 


—MALCOLM FORBES. 





Truman, but his policies, in this instance, are incomparably 
more statesmanlike, more farsighted than aged Herbert 
Hoover's. 


TITLES DON’T MAKE LITTLE MEN BIG 


Giving him a title doesn’t make a little man big. Too 
often, when a mediocrity becomes a bureaucrat, clothed 
with official power, he develops a swelled head, fancies 
that he has suddenly acquired giant stature, proceeds to 
act arbitrarily, especially if he possesses authority to kick 
around industrial or other business men of far greater caliber 
than himself, men occupying positions he never could fill. 

To his credit be it said that President Truman has picked 
for war and other positions of tremendous responsibilities a 
gratifying percentage of very able, practical men, in con- 
trast with some of his selections of politicians, repudiated 
by their constituents, for high office to repay political debts. 
Hardly ever has an eminent business nominee been black- 
balled, whereas the Senate has repeatedly refused to confirm 
what William Jennings Bryan called “deserving Democrats.” 
Loyalty to friends is commendable; but it becomes condem- 
nable when it would precipitate unfits into high public of- 
fice. Harry Truman too often has been guilty of attempting 
just that. 

In these ultra-critical times the nation needs the services 
of first-raters, not tenth-raters, no matter how ardently parti- 
san politically. 
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THE 82ND 


There are going to be few surprises 
in this Congress. It is a lot like all the 
others, but just different enough to 
make its first few months exciting to 
blase Washingtonians. 

The oldest legislator (Rep. Robert 
L. Doughton, of South Carolina) is 87, 
while the youngest (Rep. Patrick J. Hil- 
lings, a Democrat of California) is 27. 
The member with the longest service 
(44 years), an all-time record, is 
Adolph J. Sabath, a Democrat of Illi- 
nois, a Jewish immigrant from Czecho- 
slovakia, and one of the most ardent 
and acid-tongued “liberals” in the 
House. 

New Senate is younger, more vigor- 
ous. Average Senatorial age is now 
down to 56. It was 59 in the 81st Con- 
gress and over 60 a few years previ- 
ously. Voters are catching on to the fact 
that keeping up with a super-govern- 
ment requires young men of vigor and 
awareness. But Tennessee may send 
back McKellar, who is palsied, and Tex- 
as may even re-elect “Tawm” Connally, 
who can’t walk a mile an hour, even 
with a cane. 

The South rules the roost on commit- 
tee chairmanships. More than half the 
committee chairmanships in House and 
Senate are held by Southerners. 

War yeterans predominate in both 
Houses. There are 224 veterans out of 
435 House of Representatives members, 
and 56 vets among the 96 Senators. 


_ The biggest single professional classi- 


fication in Congress is that of lawyer, 
of course, but there are farmers, busi- 
nessmen, preachers, organized labor 
leaders, dentists, physicians, professors, 
publishers, writers, soldiers and just 
plain politicians among its members. 

Don’t look for any miracles out of 
this Congress. If Americans have in 
them the qualities to rise level to the 
needs of heroic days, this heroism will 
become apparent first on Main Street— 
and reflect itself in Congress. 


ARMY ALMANAC 


If you want to keep up with every- 
thing possible about the Army, put on 
your check-list the fact that “The Army 
Almanac,” official Department of the 
Army publication prepared by the 
Armed Forces Information School, has 
gone to the Public Printer and will be 
for sale in March. 

Four years of research, writing and 
editing brought forth a 1,000-page 
book containing charts, maps, rosters, 
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and a mass of information about the 
Army from its Revolutionary War days 
until unification became effective. Wars 
and campaigns, strengths of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, characteristics of wea- 
pons, Army pay, troopships, evolution 
of the nation, the Army’s schools, Se- 
lective Service, the National Guard, 
and hundreds of other subjects are in- 
cluded in the almanac. One feature of 
the volume is its description of the re- 
sponsibilities and powers of the Presi- 
dent, as Commander-in-Chief, as well 
as those of the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretary of the Army, the 
Chief of Staff, the General and Special 
Staffs, and the Technical and Admin- 
istrative services. 

Good thing the Army got this written 
and edited when it did. The experts-in- 
uniform who prepared its principal por- 
tions on World War I and World War 
II are now covering the beginnings of 
World War III. If they live through it, 
they will be in line for another gigantic 


editorial job in a few years. 


OBJECTIONS 


Labor leaders (principally Walter 
Reuther, president of the powerful 
United Automobile Workers) are voic- 
ing open dissatisfaction with the first 
attempts at a wage freeze. 

The American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions already are issuing plaints de- 
signed to let the President know his 
bread is buttered on their side, if it’s 
buttered at all, come election. John L. 
Lewis isn’t issuing any statements. He 
is getting ready his demands—and there 
won't be any bother about stabilization 
or anything else in the grab he intends 
to make. 


SWELLING FEDS 


The present “jaw-bone” effort to con- 
trol prices, as the “voluntary” program 
is called in the bureaus here, is not due 
to last long. Both Mike DiSalle, price 


controller, and Alan Valentine, Eco-. 


nomic Stabilization boss, are hiring fu- 
ture snoopers apace. 

No one knows how many people Di- 
Salle will need for his thankless—and 
maybe hopeless!—job, but it will be 
more than the 64,000 used by the old 
Office of Price Administration back in 
World War I's peak. 

National Production Authority, which 
will handle materials control, plans to 
have 5,000 employees here and 6,000 
in the field by June 30. War Production 
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Board, NPA’s World War II predeces- 
sor, had 23,000 employees at the peak. 

Uncle Sam, overall, likely will have 
at least a half-million more civilian em- 
ployees by year’s end than he had on 
January 1. A lot of them will be in 
your city, wherever it is, for Washing- 
ton is expected to have fewer than the 
225,000 Federal employees of today 
when the dispersal and decentralization 
program really gets going. General 
Services Administration plans to have 
only 200,000 Federal employees in and 
near Washington, with the remaining 2 
or 8 million scattered all over the coun- 
try. 


ILLEGAL EXPORTS 


Representative John Heselton (R.- 
Mass.), asking investigation of the en- 
forcement of export policies and con- 
trol regulations, has made public a full 
list of the men and companies who 
have been punished for having violated 
such regulations in the last two years. 

The list, furnished him by Nathan 
Ostroff, general counsel of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, reveals that since mid- 
1948, the OIT has instituted 76 admin- 
istrative proceedings against more than 
200 U. S. and foreign individuals and 
firms for various violations of export 
controls, including about 20 instances 
of trans-shipment or diversion of strate- 
gic goods (to Russia, or satellite na- 
tions). 

A glimpse of the illegal traffic in 
strategic materials can be had from the 
fact that 37 “highly serious” cases of 
export control violations have been sent - 
to the Department of Justice, with 23 
of them having reached the stage of 
indictment or conviction. The Customs 
Bureau has brought more than 400 seiz- 
ure cases since mid-1948, involving tre- 
mendous quantities of attempted ex- 
ports in violation of controls. If this 
many violators have been caught, it is 
likely that ten times that number are 
guilty, since export regulations are as 
difficult to enforce as prohibition proved 
to be. 


SAWYER PREDICTS 


The year-end review of the economic 
situation, issued December 31, 1950, by 
Secretary of Commerce Charles Saw- 
yer, reflected the accuracy of Sawyer’s 
forecasts a year before. Mr. Sawyer’s 
1949 optimistic predictions came to 
pass in 1950. 

Sawyer’s review of 1950 pointed out 
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that “during the first half of the year, 
economic activity was in a phase of 
cyclical expansion which had begun in 
the latter half of 1949 and promised to 
continue.” What he meant was that 
business was at a high rate, but nobody 
was willing to bet on the future. He 
continued: “In the second half, how- 
ever, the pace of activity was sharply 
accelerated by the impetus of the 
stepped-up defense program which fol- 
lowed the Korean aggression—with an 
accompanying sharp rise in prices.” 

About the only thing Sawyer will 
predict for 1951 is more controls. He 
won't predict—and who will?—that the 
line against ever-increasing prices can 
be held. A prediction about Sawyer is 
that he will get fed up and resign from 
the Fair Deal in 1951. 


RFC AGAIN 


Investigation of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, which has been 
under fire for more than a year now, 
may go much more deeply in the 82nd 
Congress than it did in 1950. 

Much of the recent agitation can be 
traced to aircraft manufacturers who 
really are up in arms over the combined 
RFC-Pentagon plans to make Henry 
Kaiser an airplane mogul as well as an 
auto magnate. Close on the heels of a 
$25,000,000 loan to Kaiser-Frazer, the 
Air Force contracted with Henry J. and 
son to let them build the Fairchild C- 
119 Packets at Uncle Sam’s Willow Run 
(Mich.) plant. Fairchild, which has a 
medium-sized production plant at Hag- 
erstown, Md., was negotiating at the 
‘time to expand production of its “flying 
boxcars” at the huge federally-owned 
Douglas bomber plant in Chicago. 

Announcement of the Kaiser award 
rattled the teeth of Fairchild—and air- 
plane manufacturers generally. They 
have turned on the heat among friends 
in Congress. 

Meantime, startling new disclosures 
of “political pull” being exercised from 
a White House pipeline into RFC virtu- 
ally has killed all chances of the new 
five-man board (recently nominated by 
Truman) being approved by the Sen- 
ate, until a thorough investigation is 
undertaken. 

Shrewd Washington listeners for 
years have been hearing of “cooked-up” 
financial deals between good Fair Deal- 
ers and RFC officials. But no amount of 
gossip—and lots of it has been most 
damaging, based on nothing but truth 
—has been able to bring the pressure to 


bear that has been generated by the 
Kaiser-Pentagon airplane deal. 


TECHNICAL REPORTS 


Maybe you'll want to get the latest 
issue of Bibliography of Technical Re- 
ports (50 cents a copy), now available 
from the Office of Technical Services, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, or at 
any Department of Commerce field of- 
fice. 

It includes a review of research in 
the incandescent brazing of copper bus 
bars; items on the deterioration of cast- 
iron pipe, offshore petroleum opera- 
tions, pectin in dehydrated foods, con- 
stant-pressure combustion, and, in all, 
sime 259 technical reports from Fed- 
eral, foreign and other non-confidential 
sources. Most of the reports have not 
received public release heretofore. 
Technical fields covered include chemi- 
cals, electronics, food, fuels, lumber, 
machinery, medicine, metals, rubber, 
structural engineering, textiles and 
transport equipment. 

The monthly Technical Newsletter, 
also issued by OTS, generally is avail- 
able free and may contain some helpful 
information for you in your operations. 
All orders sent to OTS, or to any other 
Federal bureau for purchase of book- 
lets, or other items, should be accom- 
panied by check or money order pay- 
able to the U. S. Treasurer. 


GOP MOUTHPIECES 


Republican national bigwigs are go- 
ing to meet here soon to determine 
upon strategy and: expenses for . the 
1952 political campaign. Group will 
feel strong pressure to overhaul the en- 
tire publicity and propaganda setup of 
the party. 

Most of the Republican bigwigs 
themselves do not know how much of 
their money is being paid out for “big” 
publicity directors whose principal task 
seems to be to keep a cushion fastened 
securely to a swivel chair. 

There are three highly-paid Republi- 
can publicity directors in town, not one 
of whom knows what the other is do- 
ing. William Mylander, assistant to the 
chairman in charge of publicity at the 
Republican National Committee, is 
paid $25,000 a year. Robert Hum- 
phries, head of the publicity setup for 
House Republicans, gets $30,000 a year 
to serve, in effect, as a personal publi- 
city agent for Minority Leader Joseph 
W. Martin, Jr. Victor Johnston, head of 
the Republican Senatorial Campaign 


Committee’s setup, gets $20,000 a year 
to build goodwill for Republicans. 
The Republicans have spent at least 
$50,000,000 on publicity since 1933 
trying to beat the Democrats, have 
failed every time to win the White 
House and all but once to win a major- 
ity in the Congress. This central fact 
alone should convince the delegates 
that now would be a good time to re- 
examine the whole publicity setup. 


GAS HEAT OFF 


It’s considered certain in natural gas 
circles here that the Federal Power 
Commission “heat” on the gas industry 
will be off, indefinitely, since the FPC 
has called off the important Phillips 
Petroleum test case. 

Pipeline construction by natural gas 
distributors will slow down in ’51, due 
to shortage of steel, among other fac- 
tors. Insiders say there’s no real reason 
for natural gas distributors to worry 
about diversion of pipelines presently 
used for natural gas to oil transporta- 
tion, as some have been gossiping. Too 
many consumers would be squawking 
at the first switch-over. 


UNIONS NOT UNANIMOUS 


Persistent, long-range educational 
programs put on by private and profes- 
sional business groups are credited in 
Washington with causing increasing 
rifts between leaders of particular un- 
ions and the “official” leaders of the 
AFL and CIO. 

Joseph Fisher, CIO utility workers’ 
leader, has come out flatly against pub- 
lic ownership of utilities. He has called 
Federal encroachment in this field a 
threat to all economic freedom. In ef- 
fect, so has Daniel Tracy, head of the 
AFL electrical workers. 

Now, Dan Tobin, Teamsters’ Union 
head, has come out for universal mili- 
tary service, which both AFL and CIO 
oppose, while William (“Big Bill”) Hut- 
cheson, head of the powerful Carpen- 
ters’ and Joiners’ Union, is against the 
Administration’s “health program,” 
which AFL and CIO support vigor- 
ously. 

These rifts are quite significant, indi- 
cating again, as Sam Gompers said dec- 
ades ago, that the only basic interest 
union members have in common is their 
desire for better working conditions 
and higher pay. Recent election proved 
that union members, like Americans 
traditionally, do not like to be told how 
to vote on men or issues. 
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The BUSINESS Pipeline «10 soo 


QUANDARY STAGE 


Time for uncertainty, of dislocation 
for business and industry, is at hand. 
Businessmen now have to work with 
elements entirely out of their control. 
Governing factor will be how quickly 
the military makes known its needs for 
equipment and materials. 


NEXT: CONVERSION 


An uneven tempo of activity can be 
expected as conversion to defense out- 
put gets started. Quickest upsurge in 
military production will come in such 
lines as machine tools, aviation, and 
electronics. Slower to convert will be 
civilian producers like the automotive 
(already hit by supply pinch), and the 
appliance industries. 


FULL Ist QUARTER 

Decline in civilian output will begin 
to be felt during the first quarter. But 
puchasing men think the fairly high 
output of finished goods will continue 
during January and February as in- 
process inventories permit a high roll- 
out of goods for a limited time. 


BEWARE IDES OF MARCH 


Real effect of materials restrictions on 
output will be felt in March. How long 
the interim slack will last is anybody's 
guess. Though military orders are 
speeding up, they can’t be immediately 
translated into production. Meantime, 
complaints are many that present pri- 
ority ratings aren’t working too well. 
Watch for them to give way to alloca- 
tions as soon as the situation begins to 
clear. 


SAMPLE OUTLOOK: 
APPLIANCES 


Here’s how one industry figures what 
will happen to it during this back to 
mobilization period. Electrical manu- 
facturers forecast an appliance drop as 
much as 30-40%, a 10-20% dip in illum- 
inating equipment, and a 15-25% slash 
in building equipment and supplies. 
However, they anticipate sharp in- 
creases in generation, transmission and 
distribution equipment as the power in- 
dustry expands. Output of items like 
transformers, turbines, generators, mea- 
suring instruments, might jump 25%. A 
similar hike is seen for industrial ap- 
paratus—motors, welding equipment, 
controls. There’s also the possibility of 
heavy production of non-electrical 
items. Indication of the trend is West- 


inghouse’s report that at the year’s end 
more than 30% of its unfilled orders 
were for direct defense needs, while 
more than one-third of all incoming 
business is expected to be for military 
products. 


SHAKY STABILIZATION 

Shadow boxing by economic stabil- 
izer will continue as various groups put 
the pressure on. Setting of price ceil- 


ings on voluntary basis, or even by fiat, 


will be an awkward procedure. Con- 
trols will probably follow pattern of 
WW II, when officials were accustomed 
to making “strategic” retreats. Trouble 
is that wage stabilization efforts are 
shadowed by political overtones. Labor 
is just too strong. Moreover, the farmers 
have a favored position in regard to 
official price supports. Thirdly, inter- 
national commodities, which we need 
badly, don’t lend themselves to controls. 


CARBUILDERS GOLDEN 


Unlike other industries, which are 
struggling to find out what their de- 
fense commitments will be, the railway 
carbuilders have a course charted sev- 
eral years ahead. Their job is to build 
“a minimum of 10,000 new freight cars 


monthly.” NPA’s steel allocations start ° 


this month, but it will take at least 2-3 
months for the program to hit its stride. 
So far, 126,789 cars are on order, with 
carbuilder companies’ share totaling 
91,512. Watch them start to roll around 
April or May. 


MORE LIQUID SAVINGS... 


End-of-year upturn in deposits of 
savings banks and savings and loan as- 
sociations may indicate changing pat- 
tern in volume and composition of in- 
dividual savings. The post-war trend of 
lower liquid savings had continued dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1950—individ- 
uals had saved on balance a nominal 
$100 million compared with $1.4 bil- 
lion for the corresponding period of 
1949. Big reason was a record increase 
in mortgage and consumer debt July 
through September, as people flocked 
to buy $3.8 billion worth of new homes, 
and $8.5 billion worth of cars and other 
durables. 


. ++ AND WHERE TO PUT THEM 


Credit curbs on homes and goods, 
plus shrinking supply, should combine 
to boost savings deposits even higher 
this year, thereby imposing an invest- 
ment problem for bankers. Mortgage 


supply is tapering off, leaving govern- 
ments as biggest potential sopper-up of 
funds. Some brake may be put on an 
increase through the higher income tax 
take from individuals. 


MORTGAGE MARKET 


Outlook facing savings and loan as- 
sociations: keener competition for home 
mortgages; stiffer requirements in fi- 
nancing FHA and GI loans; continued 
low mortgage delinquency rates. U.S. 
Savings and Loan League leaders be- 
lieve their type of business is likely to 
gain a larger share of available home 
financing since they have relied to a 
greater extent on conventional mort- 
gages than other lenders. 


HOUSING OFF 46% 


Housing construction, say govern- 
ment forecasters, will run about 46% 
lower than in 1950. Offsetting this to 
some extent will be a multi-billion-dol- 
lar government facilities program. 
Bright spots in private building—indus- 
trial, utility, farm and school construc- 
tion. Last year’s record $27 billion ex- 
penditure on all types of new building 
is not likely to be equalled. Material 
shortages—steel, copper and aluminum 
in particular—are expected to limit vol- 
ume during. 1951. 


BEARINGS FRICTION 


Prosaic but important industry, anti- 
friction bearings, is having the jitters. 
It faces a tough time if steel and copper 
arent in ample supply. Bearings go 
into such military items like tanks, 
planes, important defense articles like 
machine tools, electric and traction mot- 
ors, Diesel-electric locomotives, pumps 
and blowers. Cause for nightmare: 
more demand for certain types and 
sizes of bearings than the industry is 
now equipped to produce. 


OIL IS GUSHING 


For the eighth straight year domestic 
demand for petroleum products hit a 
new peak in 1950, and total demand 
(including exports) resumed its upward 
swing to set a new high. Included 
among the records going by the board 
were those for well completions, refin- 
ery capacity, runs to stills, and produc- 
tion of motor fuel, natural gas liquids 
and natural gas. Oilmen are confident 
of meeting basic oil requirements in an 
emergency, see only transportation as 
a “limiting factor.” The government, 
meantime, forecasts ample supplies. 













































NEW NEW ORLEANS — Canal Street — seen from the old French Quarter 


BAYOU DRUMBEATERS 


New Orleans’ International House puts on a 
clever, low-cost PR show for back-parish folk 


ONLY YESTERDAY, Louisiana legislators 
tacked “Orleans Parish excepted” on 
pork-barrel bills granting special privi- 
leges to the state’s more respectable 
parishes. The wall-flower towns of 
Louisiana had nothing in common with 
the Queen City of the South: different 
customs, different religions, and even 
different languages kept them apart. 
So why bother to get acquainted? 

They didn’t bother, but New Or- 
leans’ world-famous International 
House did. In fact, I-H did such a 
bang-up job of bothering the rest of the 
state that it copped the coveted silver 
anvil trophy of the American Public Re- 
lations Association in November. In 
winning the award, International House 
competed against companies which 
have been hard at work on community 
relations problems for many years. The 
New Orleans organization—working not 
on one, but scores of communities—un- 
kinked its knotty problem in a bit over 
a year, from September of ’49 to No- 
vember, ’50. 

International House had good reason 
for haste. The port of New Orleans, 
administered by a non-political, non- 
remunerated five-man Board of Com- 
missioners since 1940, had punched 
itself a shipping niche second only to 
the port of New York in dollar-volume 
of business. By *48, N.O. cracked the 
$1 billion mark, saw no reason for stop- 
ping there (curent business runs close 
to $1% billion, five times that of *39). 

A dollar figure with that many 
ciphers is political bait from rocky 


Maine to sunny California, and Louisi- 
ana—the late Huey Long’s happy hunt- 
ing ground—was certainly no exception. 
In the elections of "48 new Governor 
Earl Long tried to recapture admin- 
istrative control of the port facilities 
for the state legislature. To put the 
snatch on this luscious plum, no stone 
was left unturned, including the hefty 
boulder of prejudices and jealousy ex- 
isting against the Queen City. 

International House—a big factor 
in the port’s prosperity—came to the de- 
cision that New Orleans was badly in 
need of a public relations job. The 
time had come—had almost tragically 
passed, in fact—to woo the affections of 
the Louisiana parishes. 

Keynoted 45-year-old I-H president 
Lloyd J. Cobb in August, 1949: “A 
proper public relations and education 
program can counteract much of the 
false propaganda about the port which 
originates from political sources. 


Cattleman Cobb 

(he pioneered feeding cattle Louisiana 
yams), was assured of the backing of 
his 100-man Board of Commissioners, 
the International Trade Mart, and New 
Orleans’ colorful Mayor deLesseps 
(“Chep”) Morrison. Working through 
newspaper publishers, civic club presi- 
dents or other community leaders, 
Cobb invited business, bank, agricul- 
tural, journalist, civic, religious, indus- 
trial, and merchant leaders from every 
parish in Louisiana to form groups and 
come to the port city for a one-day 
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visit—courtesy of I-H and the town. 


Two weeks later a bus load of 24 
skeptics from Franklin, St. Mary Parish, 
hailed into New Orleans and pulled up 
at International House. Introductions 
were friendly—but reserved. The re- 
serve began to thaw after a whopping 
breakfast at a downtown hotel and a 
flattering interview with the New Or- 
leans press. By the time Cobb’s escorts 
took the rubber-necking group aboard 
an ocean liner, the attitude was down- 
right friendly. Placing the ship tour in 
the No. 1 spot of the one-day program 
was a clever bit of showmanship. Many 
land-locked parishoners had never seen 
a big vessel, were completely bowled 
over when asked to have a spot of 
coffee with the ship’s captain and be 
photographed with him on deck. 

By the time the delegation boarded 
the port’s 150-ft. diesel yacht to take 
a tour of the eleven miles of wharves 
and see a few of the 3,000 ships that 
tie up at them every year, they were 
in a frame of mind to be favorably— 
and amazingly —impressed with the 
range of port activity. 

Back at International House for 
lunch, the group was given a print of 
the pictures taken aboard the big ship, 
to be favorably splashed across the 
front of the Franklin paper. 

Taking psychological advantage of 
full stomachs, pleasant memories, and 
fine cigars, the delegates were given a 
snoutful of New Orleans facts, figures, 
and films by Mayor Morrison, Chamber 
of Commerce president C. C. Walther, 
and I-H’s Cobb. “We're no different 
from you,” pleaded Morrison as he 
asked the group to help eliminate the 
barriers existing between city and state. 
Final stop on the program was the five- 
story Mart, where the goods of the 
Mississippi Valley and the rest of the 
world are displayed for buyers. 

The group from St. Mary Parish was 
followed during the next 14 months by 





COBB AND ANVIL: 
full stomachs and fine cigars 
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|] INTERNATIONAL HOUSE: 
even square-geared crumfits 


58 others: a total of 2,200 civic leaders 
were told the New Orleans story before 
| the program ended last November. In- 
| cluding the expense of the 85¢ “gold 
keys” to the city which Morrison pre- 
sented to each visitor, the entire cost 
of this goodwill campaign came to a 
| thin $16,750. At the bargain-basement 
cost of $8 a head, New Orleans and 
) International House probably guaran- 
| teed freedom of port administration for 
| years to come. Success* went far beyond 
| Cobb’s original hopes: up-staters went 
jhome singing the praises of the port 
of New Orleans. One portly 64-year- 
}old banker from a northern parish 
| scuffed the carpeted floor of an I-H 
jcub room and mumbled, abashed, 
‘Never thought I was wanted before.” 
Said Colfax planter Gordon Randolph, 
| The barrier that existed between coun- 
try and city is fast being reduced.” 




























||nternational House, 

a unique combination of club, business 
league, and international chamber of 
commerce, came into being in June, 
1945, through the efforts of Rudolph 
Hecht, board chairman of the Mississip- 
pi Shipping Co., E. O. Jewell, port 
manager and former cotton man, and 
Bill Zetzmann, civic-minded 7-Up ex- 
ecutive. The three men were anxious 
that New Orleans retain a firm hold 
m its lush war-precipitated shipping 
business. Together they drew up a $2,- 
200,000 merchandising plan to sell 
thippers, importers, and exporters on 
lhe economic advantages of shipping 
through New Orleans: $500,000 of the 


*Last November Governor Long made a 
cond pass at port control, failed again. 
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moriey was earmarked for International 
House. Stirred up by a chest-beating, 
money-pledging dinner for 58 top citi- 
zens, New Orleans got behind the idea, 
put up enough money to remodel a 
ten-story downtown building into In- 
ternational House. A second coalition 
of business men and citizens put up 
$1,500,000 for the Trade Mart a block 
away, where the products I-H talks 
about are exhibited. 

The bewildered foreign buyer de- 
posited on the wharves of New Orleans 
doesn’t remain bewildered long. If he’s. 
looking for a reliable manufacturer of 
square-geared crumfits, he is met at 
the boat by an I-H official and escorted 
five short blocks from the Mississippi 
to the club’s downtown haven. Here 
he is given a private office with tele- 
phone, a multi-lingual secretary, and 
the guidance and advice of an I-H 
official to facilitate his search for his 
crumfits. If need be, a representative 
of the state’s Department of Commerce 
(with offices at the club) is called in, 
along with the managing director of 
the Trade Mart. Between them they'll 
not only locate a manufacturer of crum- 
fits that meets the buyer’s approval, 
but will help make all necessary ar- 
rangements to have the products 
shipped to any designated destination. 
The I-H office, secretary, reference li- 
brary, and other services are the buyer’s 
for as long as it takes him to wind up 
his business—and at no charge. 

Through the house publication Trade 
Winds, members and interested parties 
can take a quick glimpse of the buy- 
ing or selling inquiries that constant- 
ly trickle into International House. 
Samples: 

“#4447—Firm in India wants to im- 
port machinery to produce phonograph 
needles and heavier type needles for local 
cotton and jute textile mills. 

“#4448—Company in Germany desires 
to import metalware, kitchen utensils, 
household appliances, and household prod- 
ucts in general.” 

In addition to Trade Winds, I-H also 
publishes a “List of Foreign Commodi- 
ties for Which International House Has 
Offers on File,” a 27-page catalog that 
is constantly being supplemented with 
up-to-the-minute information. 

The tab for all these services is paid 
through the membership dues of I-H’s 
2,200 members, who pay $25 (foreign 
membership), $50 (non-resident, over 
50 miles from New Orleans), and $75 
(resident) in annual dues. Operating 
budget for ’51 is $250,000. 

One does not have to be a member, 
however, to benefit from the prodigious 
activities of the 38 administrative staff 
members of International House. A 
little over a year ago I-H received a 
request. from a Nebraska company for 
overseas contacts for fresh eggs. I-H 
gladly supplied the information, and 
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last November—one year after the Ne- 
braskan established contact with his 
buyers—the unique organization re- 
ceived the following letter: 

“You may be interested to know that, 
since you have favored us with these 
prospects, we have developed export 
business through the port of New Or- 
leans in an annual volume of half a 
million dollars. We also wish to advise 
that because of your giving us these 
leads, we have made it a point to 
ship everything possible through the 
port of New Orleans...” 

That, purrs Cobb, is precisely why 
I-H exists. 


“NEW ROLE FOR FTC? 


“IT sEEMs you leave them nothing to 
do but go out of business.” This was 
Judge Harold H. Medina’s reaction to 
the Government argument in a current 
anti-trust action. Many a businessman 
has said the same thing of Federal 
Trade Commission rulings since the 
early ’30s. 

In the wind are signs that FTC may 
be about to reverse itself in funda- 
mental philosophy, may even recognize 
that industry is not spawned of the 
devil for the devil’s work. 

Throughout the ’40s, FTC mounted 
a crusade against wickedness in indus- 
trial trade practice—a wickedness it 
seemed to regard as well-nigh universal. 
Apparently convinced that businessmen 
are all conspirators, the agency repeat- 
edly warned against “Conscious Parallel 
Action.” 

What FTC meant by CPA was— 
translated from governmentese—any 
measure of cooperation or standardiza- 
tion within industry, however inno- 
cently intended. FTC’s disfavor became 
unpredictable, since legal statutes were 





Wide World 


FTC’S MASON: 
the recognition hunger is sated 





not the only criteria of its rulings; FTC 
supplied a new touchstone—the concept 
of “social danger.” Rational methods of 
competition could be penalized without 
finding of guilt. To confused business- 
men, FTC seemed bent on claiming au- 
thority to punish whatever whim or 
wish moved it to call “unfair.” 

Forecaster of a new outlook in FTC 
is Lowell B. Mason (see cover), sharp- 
tongued Commissioner and critic of 
FTC's past philosophy. A vigorous dis- 
senter to the principle of arbitrary pen- 
alties, Mason shares none of the jealous, 
bureaucratic determination that all 
good things must come from Govern- 
ment. Speaking at a recent meeting of 
the American Standards Association, 
he likened FTC philosophy in the ’40s 
to the “intolerable theory” of former So- 
viet attorney-general Krylenko: that 
government rightfully may punish or 
restrain without finding of guilt. 

The old Commission, Mason flatly 
states, “wanted to eliminate the prin- 
ciple of personal guilt as the basis for 
the imposition of sanctions, and wanted 
to substitute this concept of social dan- 
ger in the case of Conscious Parallel 
Action.” The Commission’s means of 
accomplishing its purpose: lengthy and 
costly litigations involving tens of thous- 
ands of pages of testimony. Observes 
Mason: “Most of the hundred thousand 
pages of material in the Cement and 
allied cases served only one purpose— 
to overwhelm rather than to enlighten 
the courts. The courts are weary of our 
unreadable and undigestible transcripts 
of testimony.” 

Foreshadowing a radically new role 


for FTC, Mason noted the injection of 
new blood, prophesied abandonment of 
the Krylenko philosophy and method. 
He predicted that the Commission—as 
newly reconstituted—would “no longer 
attempt to satisfy its former hunger for 
recognition in the public eye by elab- 
orating on its pose as chief ogre to 
enterprise.” 


SPARK PLUG BOMB 


A SAMPLE of what FTC rulings involve 
is the pending case against Champion 
Spark Plug. In the trial examiner's rec- 
ommendation is this expression: 


“PROVIDED that nothing herein 
contained shall prevent respon- 

‘ dent from showing that any dif- 
ferentials . . . make only due 
allowances for differences in 
ew 


“Cost” is manufacturing cost. “Dif- 
ferentials” are the discounts given to 
automakers, distributors, wholesalers. 
In plain English, it means that the dis- 
tributor may soon have to prove that 
to the extent of his discount he is re- 
ducing the costs of manufacturers! And 
many a wholesale outlet of grocery and 
apparel as well as automotive products 
may well wonder what system of cost 
accounting the government’s account- 
ants will use as a yardstick. 

Background of the case is simple. 
While its leading competitors integrated 
with auto makers, Champion, founded 
by rugged-individualist R. A. Stranahan 
and still run by the Stranahan, con- 
tinued to make nothing but spark plugs. 











JUNIOR LOCOMOTIVE 
WEIGHING IN at only 6,000 pounds is Whiting’s new Trackmobile, which 
can develop a draw-bar pull of 7,850 pounds. Used to spot cars in plants, 
mines, military bases, and supply yards, the gasoline-powered “locomotive” 
sports retractable rubber-tired wheels, can get off the track in half a minute 
flat. The mighty mite is equipped with a standard railway car coupling. 
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CHAMPION’S STRANAHAN: 
a plug for individualism 


Ever since its 1907 small loft begin- 
nings Champion has seen big original 
equipment markets absorbed by this 
integration process. The only big cus- 
tomer left is Ford Motor. If Ford can’t 
buy spark plugs as cheaply as it can 
make them, then under the conditions 
of automotive competition, Ford must 
make them. This would at once lose 
an enormous account and bring a 
strong new competitor into the retail 
replacement spark plug field. Hence, 
Champion sells original equipment 
spark plugs to Ford for prices that can- 
not be much higher than cost. 

Replacement plugs are a different 
story. Where Champion might charge 
Ford and other motor vehicle makers 
five to seven cents apiece for original 
equipment plugs, it charges the same 
customers from twenty-two to thirty 
cents for duplicate plugs for the re- 
placement market. And excise tax 
records serve to keep the customers 
from mixing the duplicate batches in 
their stock rooms. 

From the viewpoint of the govern- 
ment’s case this is all wrong. So wide 
a price spread cannot be justified by 
production figures. 

From the viewpoint of traditional 
automotive manufacturing the proced- 
ure is all right. Getting the motor ve- 
hicle itself onto the road at the lowest 
practical price, and then taking the 
real profit out of replacement parts 
sales, is traditional economics in some 
sectors of the automotive field. 

All kinds of parts and equipment 
makers work together in this business 
philosophy: the lower the price for new 
cars the bigger the market for them 
and hence the bigger the ultimate sales 
of replacement parts. Therefore the 
selling of identical parts to the same 
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motor car manufacturer at two dif- 
ferent prices is quite common. The low 
original equipment price gets cars and 
trucks into the hands of more con- 
sumers, the higher replacement sale 
price gives the independent retailing 
channels a fair chance to stay in busi- 
ness. 

If the government wins its spark plug 
case the immediate effect on business 
probably will not be catastrophic. True, 
a Champion which has withstood the 
tides of integration will be hurt. Ford 
will be given a choice between mak- 
ing its own spark plugs or seeing the 
prices of new cars go higher. Many of 
the independent and some of the inte- 
grated makers of parts will have their 
choice of selling out or being forced 
out. 

Distributors, wholesalers and other 
“functional links” in the marketing 
chain will have to prove that their func- 
tions are reducing production costs to 
the extent of their discounts. There are 
plenty of intangibles in production cost 
accounting, wide differences of opinion 
on the money value of steady business 
from distributors as compared with 
sudden surges of retailers. 

In the long run many a manufac- 
turer may find it expedient to cut out 
the distributor and wholesaler, inte- 
grate his distribution, and thus avoid 
arguments with government-employed 
cost accountants. 

The trial examiner and his colleagues 
feel no such effect will ever result. But 
to many a precedent-fearing small busi- 
nessman, it looks as if the bomb which 
blows much of small business into big 
integrations might be shaped like a 
spark plug. 


ENTERPRISE SALESMEN 


PROGRAMS FOR SELLING the “American 
Way” are ten cents for twelve. Every 
business elder in the country has his 
own theory as to how to convince the 
nation’s over-21 adolescents that too 
much welfare-state dessert today is bad 
for tomorrow’s stature and growth. 

For sheer divergence of approach, 
two recent theories are worth describ- 
ing. 

In an address before Massachusetts’ 
Babson Institute of Business Adminis- 
tration, Edward L. Bernays—pioneer in 
public-relations counselling—offers the 
following to “help American business 
sell the American way”: 

“First, the extension of employees’ 
economic security. Economic security 
may be extended against loss from ill- 
ness, disease, old age, death, depres- 
sion, unemployment and the loss of 
earning power. This involves plans for 
stabilizing employment, for pensions, 
health and safety programs, hopitaliza- 
tion, accident insurance, maternity care, 
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BERNAYS: premiums 


paid vacations, as well as thrift and re- 
tirement plans... . 

“Second, the extension of psychologi- 
cal security .. . by developing uniform 
programs for the treatment of em- 
ployees and executives. ... 

“Third, the extension of activities 
giving self-respect and status to the em- 
ployee . . . by establishing good work- 
ing conditions, by conducting negotia- 
tions on a collective bargaining basis. . . 

“Fourth, activities aimed at oppor- 
tunities for advancement for employees 
and their children . . . by job-training 
courses within the company, by general 
employee education, by scholarships, 
by training schools. .. . 

“Fifth, active participation by the 
corporation in the life and growth of 
the community. . . . Until now the ma- 
jor effort of business in the community 
has been to be the part of a good neigh- 
bor. . . . Under the new orientation, 
however, the relations of business to 
the community will be broader than 
that . . . to insure that the community 
will reach the highest goals in health, 
housing, education, safety, public wel- 
fare, etc... .” 

Turning to Dictaphone Corp.’s No- 
vember-December issue of “It’s Said 
and Done,” a dinky customer magazine 
edited by ad manager A. Donald Brice: 

“It is better to light one candle than 
to curse the darkness’ . . . there's a 
much more basic evil of which Commu- 
nism is only one deadly manifestation. 
There are many words for it. For the 
moment just let’s call it ‘Godlessness.’ 
Doesn’t sound like a likely subject for 
a popular motion picture, does it? But 
it is. We've just seen it and it gets our 
Oscar hands down! 

“*You Can Change the World’ is the 
first ‘Christopher’ motion picture. It has 
simple, practical objectives: (1) To 
alert people to the fact that the great 
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BRICE: inspiration 


fundamental truth of belief in God is 
slowly but surely disappearing, not only 
from the American scene but over the 
world as well, and (2) to spark as 
many as possible to do something about 
ea os 

“The idea of the ‘little man’ is born 
of either defeatism or complacency. In 
the end there isn’t much difference. 
One's a quick springboard to failure; 
the other a trap-door. There’s really 
only one little man in the world: the 
man who’s little in spirit! And he can 
correct that in a hurry if he'll just ex- 
pose himself to the Christopher idea. . . 

“Tt is better to light one candle than 
to curse the darkness!’ Let’s. light those 
candles, each one of us, every day—and 
stay alert to see that no one blows them 
out. There isn’t a better way to start 
than by seeing the picture, reading the 
script or, best of all, reading the book: 
You Can Change the World!” 

Two men. Two solutions. One an- 
swer? 


JUST ONE BREAK 


SHOT DOWN over Belgium’s snowy hills 
shortly after the battle of the Bulge, 
Captain Orin Lehman somehow es- 
caped a bitter, lonely death. Two and 
a half years later, the Princeton-edu- 
cated ex-pilot swung through the doors 
of Washington, D.C.’s Walter Reed 
Hospital, a one-legged civilian. Like 
the boys he had known at Walter Reed, 
Lehman was looking, not for sympathy, 
but for “just one break” to tie himself 
again to life on the outside. 

For Lehman, the break was auto- 
matic. As the son of investment banker 
Allan S. Lehman, he dropped neatly 
behind a desk at Lehman Brothers. 
But things aren’t that easy for most 
disabled people; they want jobs and 
independence, get frustration and the 





humiliation of lavish, vocal sympathy. 

The problem played on Orin Leh- 
man’s mind. His good friend Dr. How- 
ard Rusk, who headed Air Forces re- 
habilitation during the war, had said 
over and over that being handicapped 
is just a matter of degree (fewer than 
1% of all U.S. workers are physically 
qualified to perform every job in the 
economy). Three snows after the Bulge, 
Orin Lehman phoned long-time crony 
Bob Samstag, IBM’s George H. Simp- 
son, Jess Stearn of New York’s Daily 
News, prominent attorney Joseph Sulli- 
van. Would they come to a meeting at 
‘Bellevue Hospital to hear Rusk talk 
about the problem? 

On December 2, 1948, they came, 
heard Rusk and his colleagues describe 
their “bed-to-job” rehabilitation of war- 
maimed. Still, said the doctors, hun- 
dreds of thousands of civilian handi- 
capped were vegetating in idleness and 
misery, living on public doles or pri- 
vate charity. Many of them could be 
restored to usefulness—but physical re- 
habilitation alone was not enough. 
“What they need,” insisted Rusk, “is 


BARUCH (RIGHT) IN CONFERENCE: father-in-law to the rescue 


humiliation of lavish, vocal sympathy. 


just one break—a chance to rejoin so- 
ciety as self-sufficient, productive work- 
ers. Most of them are above-average 
employees. At our present accident and 
disease rate, by the year 2000, there 
will be as many cripples in the U.S. 
economy as there are healthy workers.” 

Then and there Rusk’s listeners 
formed the Just One Break (JOB) com- 
mittee. “It’s good business!” Bob Sam- 
stag exclaimed. Stiessing Samstag’s 
point, JOB quickly wrote off all appeals 
to emotion, asked no quarter for the 
people it placed in honest-to-pete pro- 
ductive jobs. “This first committee,” de- 
clared chairman Lehman, “will be a 
pilot model. We must prove by dy- 
namic example that the JOB philosophy 
is as vital in Butte and Kankakee as 
it is in New York.” 

By mid-January 1949, JOB’s original 
four had become twelve (all up-and- 
coming business executives). Next step 
was to get big-name support for the 
crusade. The call went out, was an- 
swered. Bernard Baruch, Samstag’s 
father-in-law, was a logical first to lend 
his name (Baruch’s father waged a 
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just one break—a chance to rejoin so- 


LEHMAN BROTHERS’ LEHMAN: 
loss of a leg isn’t fatal 


spectacular struggle for rehabilitation 
of Civil War wounded and Baruch him- 
self organized the Committee for Physi- 
cal Medicine in 1944). Eleanor Roose- 
velt followed suit. In rapid succession, 
executives James A. Farley (Coca- 
Cola), Thomas A. Morgan (Sperry 
Corp.), Bernard Gimbel (Gimbel Bro- 
thers), I. J. Harvey (Flintkote Corp.) 
volunteered support. 

Henry Viscardi, then director of per- 
sonnel administration for Burlington 
Mills, quit his job and took a salary 
cut to head up JOB. As a Red Cross 
officer at Walter Reed during the war, 
Viscardi knows about the handicapped, 
proposed to attack old prejudices front- 
ally: “We'll sell them hand-picked em- 
ployees, one at a time—prove by actual 
example that hiring the handicapped is 
profitable.” Rusk was impressed. So 
were Lehman, Samstag and Simpson. 
Hank Viscardi was set to do a bang-up 
job, strolled with a new spring in his 
own two artificial legs. 

After more than a year, Hank Vis- 
cardi admits that selling handicapped 
employees to a realistically-tough busi- 
ness world is no cinch. On first contact, 
Edward J. Pelz, personnel director of 
the New York Times, was cautiously 
skeptical. “All our people are paid on 
a scale,” he pointed out; “hiring crip- 
ples is O.K.—provided you can adjust 
their wages to the work-load they are 
able to carry.” Partially-sold, the Times 
hired a wheel-chair paraplegic—who 
had been carefully screened by JOB. 
Young Lloyd Frankie, veteran of a Jap 
prison camp, is doing a whale of a job 
in Times Advertising. “We feel that the 
Times can’t hire too many Frankies,” 
enthuses once-skeptical Ed Pelz. 

At New York’s swank Plaza Hotel, 
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JOB’S HENRY VICARDI: 
neither is the loss of two 


Hank Viscardi cornered personnel di- 
rector Charlie Chiusano. With Baruch’s 
help, he sold Chiusano’s boss Conrad 
Hilton on the JOB idea. Into a tough, 
full-time job as night accountant, JOB 
and the Plaza sent Frank Grieco, who 
lost one arm crossing the Rhine. After 
several months Chuck Chiusano said: 
“we'll take more like him.” 

Toughest case to date for JOB was 
Ernie Della Donna who lost both hands 
in an industrial accident. He had no 
specialized skills, no Veteran’s Admin- 
istration assistance—nothing but cour- 
age, a wife and three kids. With Dr. 
Rusk’s support, Viscardi persuaded 
Ford Instrument Co.’s. A. L. Buck- 
walter to give Della Donna a try in (of 
all places!) the experimental shop. Re- 
ported foreman Peter Lanza after sev- 
eral months: “He’s lightning! On the 
job he writes messages, cleans and oils 
bench and engine iathes, carries tools 
and materials—all with two brass hooks! 
He’s never been late or. absent—never 
asks special favors.” Bucky Buckwalter 
is now “considering using other physi- 
cally handicapped people.” 

Several nationwide management as- 
sociations have volunteered to spread 
the JOB movement. From T. W. King 
of National Office Management Assn. 
came the assurance, “we'd like to see 
the whole of NOMA behind this effort. 
I have in mind not merely token sup- 
port, but active participation to help 
widen the wealth of good that you and 
JOB are doing.” “We have profound 
appreciation for the great work you are 
doing,” wrote W. W. Harvey of the 
American Management Association. 
Use me for any assignments I may be 
qualified to carry out.” 

JOB’s “bed to job” concept falls 
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neatly into four phases. First, physical 
rehabilitation is essentially a medical 
problem. “Fortunately,” notes Dr. Rusk, 
“any local physician can learn enough 
of the new techniques to do a bang- 
up job.” Second, some measured ability 
testing is necessary. “This is no stum- 
bling block,” Viscardi believes, “the 
two elements used in fitting the worker 
to the job (time and motion analysis of 
particular jobs and rating the mobility 
of handicapped workers) are nearly al- 
ways available or easy to determine.” 

Phase three (sheltered workshop 
training) and phase four (actual hir- 
ing) are community responsibilities. 
“Business leaders, civic groups, labor 
unions and welfare organizations must 
all play their part in the process of hu- 
man reintegration,” Viscardi feels. 

Because most partially disabled per- 
sons must re-learn work routines, a 
period of trial-and-error adjustment is 
necessary. In Binghamton (upstate 
New York), community spirit has estab- 
lished an almost-perfect “sheltered 
workshop” phase. Starting with two 
rooms in the old Y.W.C.A. building, 
local business leaders (including execu- 
tives from General Electric Co., Inter- 
national Business Machines Co., and 
Endicott-Johnson Corp.) hired five 
handicapped persons to sort small parts 
(first week’s payroll: $19.51). As the 
idea took hold, operations expanded. 
Today, with a new and modern build- 
ing, Binghamton’s sheltered workshop 
employs 170 handicapped workers 
(current weekly payroll: $5,000). Op- 
erating under sub-contracts to the local 
manufacturers, the workshop does cable 
splicing, sorting, inspection and numer- 
ous small-assembly fabrications—teaches 
its employees to live profitably with 
their handicaps. 

Some of Binghamton’s sheltered 
workshop employees are so severely 
disabled that they must be kept indef- 
initely in sheltered work, but others are 
regaining the skills and confidence that 
will permit them to re-enter competi- 
tive production on the outside. Already, 
50 “graduates” have taken their places 
in local plants, with 75 more scheduled 
to “move out” shortly. To the present 
mobilization effort these graduates 
mean increased productive capacity; to 
the workers themselves, the accomplish- 
ment means a weekly pay envelope and 
self-respect; to the community it means 
a saving of over $200,000 a year in 
doles. 

Behind the JOB idea lies nothing less 
than national necessity. Leaning across 
his polished-oak desk, Bernard Baruch 
told Forses: “We are entering a wat 
mobilization with no labor reserve. We 
must utilize the abilities of the handi- 
capped—moved not alone by human 
sympathy and humanitarian obligations, 
but by enlightened self-interest,” 
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SPINDLETOP 


Wir A Roar that still rings in oilmen’s 
ears, Spindletop Dome spat forth a 
200-foot column of oil in Southwest 
Texas, fifty years ago this month, that 
ushered in the modern American petro- 
leum industry—present producer of over 
one-half of the world’s oil supply. 


The fever pitch set off by the strike 
has yet to lessen, with the industry's 
cash dividends of 1950 at a record 
high (the top 30 companies will pay a 
total of $683 million, 21% higher than 
in 1949). U.S. production in 1950 hit 
1,973 million barrels, of which about 
45% came from Texas. 


In 1901, Russia led world produc- 
tion with 233,337 barrels, compared 
with 190,108 for the U. S., a poor sec- 
ond. However, the cascade of oil from 
Spindletop placed the U. S. on top of 
the barrel the next year, and it has re- 
mained there ever since. 

At the turn of the century, Spindle- 
top was a grass-covered dome near 
Beaumont, where land was selling at 
fifty cents to a dollar an acre. The few 
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humiliation of lavish, vocal sympathy. 

The problem played on Orin Leh- 
man’s mind. His good friend Dr. How- 
ard Rusk, who headed Air Forces re- 
habilitation during the war, had said 
over and over that being handicapped 
is just a matter of degree (fewer than 
1% of all U.S. workers are physically 
qualified to perform every job in the 
economy). Three snows after the Bulge, 
Orin Lehman phoned long-time crony 
Bob Samstag, IBM’s George H. Simp- 
son, Jess Stearn of New York's Daily 
News, prominent attorney Joseph Sulli- 
van. Would they come to a meeting at 
Bellevue Hospital to hear Rusk talk 
about the problem? 

On December 2, 1948, they came, 
heard Rusk and his colleagues describe 
their “bed-to-job” rehabilitatioa of war- 
maimed. Still, said the doctors, hun- 
dreds of thousands of civilian handi- 
capped were vegetating in idleness and 
misery, living on public doles or pri- 
vate charity. Many of them could be 
restored to usefulness—but physical re- 
habilitation alone was not enough. 
“What they need,” insisted Rusk, “is 
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just one break—a chance to rejoin so- 
ciety as self-sufficient, productive work- 
ers. Most of them are above-average 
employees. At our present accident and 
disease rate, by the year 2000, there 
will be as many cripples in the U.S. 
economy as there are healthy workers.” 

Then and there Rusk’s listeners 
formed the Just One Break (JOB) com- 
mittee. “It’s good business!” Bob Sam- 
stag exclaimed. Stiessing Samstag’s 
point, JOB quickly wrote off all appeals 
to emotion, asked no quarter for the 
people it placed in honest-to-pete pro- 
ductive jobs. “This first committee,” de- 
clared chairman Lehman, “will be a 
pilot model. We must prove by dy- 
namic example that the JOB philosophy 
is as vital in Butte and Kankakee as 
it is in New York.” 

By mid-January 1949, JOB’s original 
four had become twelve (all up-and- 
coming business executives). Next step 
was to get big-name support for the 
crusade. The call went out, was an- 
swered. Bernard Baruch, Samstag’s 
father-in-law, was a logical first to lend 
his name (Baruch’s father waged a 
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BARUCH (RIGHT) IN CONFERENCE: father-in-law to the rescue 
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LEHMAN BROTHERS’ LEHMAN: 
loss of a leg isn’t fatal 


spectacular struggle for rehabilitation 
of Civil War wounded and Baruch him- 
self organized the Committee for Physi- 
cal Medicine in 1944). Eleanor Roose- 
velt followed suit. In rapid succession, 
executives James A. Farley (Coca- 
Cola), Thomas A. Morgan (Sperry 
Corp.), Bernard Gimbel (Gimbel Bro- 
thers), I. J. Harvey (Flintkote Corp.) 
volunteered support. 

Henry Viscardi, then director of per- 
sonnel administration for Burlington 
Mills, quit his job and took a salary 
cut to head up JOB. As a Red Cross 
officer at Walter Reed during the war, 
Viscardi knows about the handicapped, 
proposed to attack old prejudices front- 
ally: “We'll sell them hand-picked em- 
ployees, one at a time—prove by actual 
example that hiring the handicapped is 
profitable.” Rusk was impressed. So 
were Lehman, Samstag and Simpson. 
Hank Viscardi was set to do a bang-up 
job, strolled with a new spring in his 
own two artificial legs. 

After more than a year, Hank Vis- 
cardi admits that selling handicapped 
employees to a realistically-tough busi- 
ness world is no cinch. On first contact, 
Edward J. Pelz, personnel director of 
the New York Times, was cautiously 
skeptical. “All our people are paid on 
a scale,” he pointed out; “hiring crip- 
ples is O.K.—provided you can adjust 
their wages to the work-load they are 
able to carry.” Partially-sold, the Times 
hired a wheel-chair paraplegic—who 
had been carefully screened by JOB. 
Young Lloyd Frankie, veteran of a Jap 
prison camp, is doing a whale of a job 
in Times Advertising. “We feel that the 
Times can’t hire too many Frankies,” 
enthuses once-skeptical Ed Pelz. 

At New York’s swank Plaza Hotel, 
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JOB’S HENRY VICARDI: 
neither is the loss of two 


Hank Viscardi cornered personnel di- 
rector Charlie Chiusano. With Baruch’s 
help, he sold Chiusano’s boss Conrad 
Hilton on the JOB idea. Into a tough, 
full-time job as night accountant, JOB 
and the Plaza sent Frank Grieco, who 
lost one arm crossing the Rhine. After 
several months Chuck Chiusano said: 
“we'll take more like him.” 

Toughest case to date for JOB was 
Ernie Della Donna who lost both hands 
in an industrial accident. He had no 
specialized skills, no Veteran’s Admin- 
istration assistance—nothing but cour- 
age, a wife and three kids. With Dr. 
Rusk’s support, Viscardi persuaded 
Ford Instrument Co.’s. A. L. Buck- 
walter to give Della Donna a try in (of 
all places!) the experimental shop. Re- 
ported foreman Peter Lanza after sev- 
eral months: “He’s lightning! On the 
job he writes messages, cleans and oils 
bench and engine lathes, carries tools 
and materials—all with two brass hooks! 
He’s never been late or absent—never 
asks special favors.” Bucky Buckwalter 
is now “considering using other physi- 
cally handicapped people.” 

Several nationwide management as- 
sociations have volunteered to spread 
the JOB movement. From T. W. King 
of National Office Management Assn. 
came the assurance, “we'd like to see 
the whole of NOMA behind this effort. 
I have in mind not merely token sup- 
port, but active participation to help 
widen the wealth of good that you and 
JOB are doing.” “We have profound 
appreciation for the great work you are 
doing,” wrote W. W. Harvey of the 
American Management Association. 
Use me for any assignments I may be 
qualified to carry out.” 

JOB’s “bed to job” concept falls 
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neatly into four phases. First, physical 
rehabilitation is essentially a medical 
problem. “Fortunately,” notes Dr. Rusk, 
“any local physician can learn enough 
of the new techniques to do a bang- 
up job.” Second, some measured ability 
testing is necessary. “This is no stum- 
bling block,” Viscardi believes, “the 
two elements used in fitting the worker 
to the job (time and motion analysis of 
particular jobs and rating the mobility 
of handicapped workers) are nearly al- 
ways available or easy to determine.” 

Phase three (sheltered workshop 
training) and phase four (actual hir- 
ing) are community responsibilities. 
“Business leaders, civic groups, labor 
unions and welfare organizations must 
all play their part in the process of hu- 
man reintegration,” Viscardi feels. 

Because most partially disabled per- 
sons must re-learn work routines, a 
period of trial-and-error adjustment is 
necessary. In Binghamton (upstate 
New York), community spirit has estab- 
lished an almost-perfect “sheltered 
workshop” phase. Starting with two 
rooms in the old Y.W.C.A. building, 
local business leaders (including execu- 
tives from General Electric Co., Inter- 
national Business Machines Co., and 
Endicott-Johnson Corp.) hired five 
handicapped persons to sort small parts 
(first week’s payroll: $19.51). As the 
idea took hold, operations expanded. 
Today, with a new and modern build- 
ing, Binghamton’s sheltered workshop 
employs 170 handicapped workers 
(current weekly payroll: $5,000). Op- 
erating under sub-contracts to the local 
manufacturers, the workshop does cable 
splicing, sorting, inspection and numer- 
ous small-assembly fabrications—teaches 
its employees to live profitably with 
their handicaps. 

Some of Binghamton’s sheltered 
workshop employees are so severely 
disabled that they must be kept indef- 
initely in sheltered work, but others are 
regaining the skills and confidence that 
will permit them to re-enter competi- 
tive production on the outside. Already, 
50 “graduates” have taken their places 
in local plants, with 75 more scheduled 
to “move out” shortly. To the present 
mobilization effort these graduates 
mean increased productive capacity; to 
the workers themselves, the accomplish- 
ment means a weekly pay envelope and 
self-respect; to the community it means 
a saving of over $200,000 a year in 
doles. 

Behind the JOB idea lies nothing less 
than national necessity. Leaning across 
his polished-oak desk, Bernard Baruch 
told Forses: “We are entering a wat 
mobilization with no labor reserve. We 
must utilize the abilities of the handi- 
capped—moved not alone by lKuman 
sympathy and humanitarian obligations, 
but by enlightened self-interest,” 
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SPINDLETOP 


Wiru A Roar that still rings in oilmen’s 
ears, Spindletop Dome spat forth a 
200-foot column of oil in Southwest 
Texas, fifty years ago this month, that 
ushered in the modern American petro- 
leum industry—present producer of over 
one-half of the world’s oil supply. 


The fever pitch set off by the strike 
has yet to lessen, with the industry’s 
cash dividends of 1950 at a record 
high (the top 30 companies will pay a 
total of $683 million, 21% higher than 
in 1949). U. S. production in 1950 hit 
1,973 million barrels, of which about 
45% came from Texas. 

In 1901, Russia led world produc- 
tion with 233,337 barrels, compared 
with 190,108 for the U. S., a poor sec- 
ond. However, the cascade of oil from 
Spindletop placed the U. S. on top of 
the barrel the next year, and it has re- 
mained there ever since. 

At the turn of the century, Spindle- 
top was a grass-covered dome near 
Beaumont, where land was selling at 
fifty cents to a dollar an acre. The few 
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inhabitants were mainly preoccupied 
with cattle grazing until a Beaumont 
businessman, Patillo Higgins, found a 
few surface oil seepages and got some 
friends to help him drill into the big 
hill. After running out of money, Hig- 
gins sought the aid of Captain Anthony 
F. Lucas, erstwhile Austrian naval offi- 
cer who soon ran out of funds too. 

Lucas had spent considerable time in 
geological research of the Texas coast- 
line and, believing that a large pool of 
oil existed under Spindletop, got more 
money from the Pittsburgh partership 
of James M. Guffey and John H. Galey. 

But Lucas was no businessman; to get 
' the necessary capital he gave up most 
of his claim to the 220 acres he had 
leased on the 300-acre dome. 

Two brothers, Al and Curt Hamill, 
and their assistant, Peck Byrd, did most 
of the arduous drilling. Because of gas 
pockets, rock beds, and quicksand, 
work had to be maintained around the 
clock with each man taking an 18-hour 
shift every three days. On January 10, 


1901, a month and a half after work 
on the latest derick had begun, a geyser 
of mud practically destroyed the rig. 
According to Al Hamill, “After the 
mud, water, and pipe were blown out, 
gas followed, but only for a short time. 
Then the well was very quiet. We ven- 
tured back, after our wild scramble for 
safety, to find things in a terrible mess. 
There was at least six inches of mud 
on the derrick floor, and our equipment 
had suffered some damage. 

“Naturally, we were all disgusted. 
We started shoveling the mud away— 
when, without warning, a lot of heavy 
mud shot out of the well with the re- 
port of a cannon. It was followed for 
a short time with gas, then oil showed 
up in the head flows. In a very short 
time, oil was going up through the top 
of the derrick, and rocks were being 
shot hundreds of feet into the air. With- 
in a very few minutes, the oil was hold- 
ing a steady flow at more than twice 
the height of the derrick.” 

Within a year, there were 138 pro- 










Fable of the 


GULLIBLE GULL 





In our friendly neighbor city of St. Augustine great 
flocks of seagulls are starving amid plenty. Fishing 
is still good, but the gulls don’t know how to fish. 
For generations they have depended on the shrimp fleet 
to toss them scraps from the nets. Now the fleet has 
moved to Key West. 


The shrimpers had created a Welfare State for the 


St. Augustine seagulls. The big birds never bothered 
to learn how to fish for themselves and they never taught their children to fish. Instead they led their 


little ones to the shrimp nets. 


Now, the seagulls, the fine free birds that almost symbolize liberty itself, are starving to death 
because they gave in to the “something for nothing” lure! They sacrificed their independence for 


a hand-out. 


A lot of people are like that, too. They see nothing wrong in picking delectable scraps from the 
tax nets of the U. S. Government's “shrimp fleet.” But what will happen when the government runs 
out of goods? What about our children of generations to come? 


Let's not be gullible gulls. We Americans must preserve our talents of self-sufficiency, our genius 
for creating things for ourselves, our sense of thrift and our true love of independence. 


Inc BARQMETT 


NATIONAL 
of, Gacksonuille 


BANK | 








SINCE THIS AD RAN last April 14, the Barnett National Bank has been asked 
for 550,000, reprints, has permitted over 400 newspapers to use it editorially. 
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CAPTAIN LUCAS: no businessman, he 


ducing wells on Spindletop. The der- 
ricks were so close together that drillers 
could practically walk from one end of 
the dome to the other end on the 
floor boards of the wells. Disas- 
trous fires became common because of 
the complete disregard of safety in the 
mad rush to sink pipes into the ground: 
But as dangerous as drilling was on the 
dome, prices on the hill gushed from 
fifty cents to one million dollars per 
acre. 

Major oil companies*like Gulf, Texas, 
Humble, and Magnolia were founded 
directly as a result of the Spindletop 
boom. Others like Sun and Standard 
Oil were tremendously stimulated by 
the discovery. The strike also pro- 
moted further oil explorations which 
resulted in similar booms at Electra, 
Desdemona, Ranger, and Burkburnett. 

Despite its fifty years of age, Spindle- 
top is still producing oil. Stanolind 
(Standard Oil of Indiana) is presently 
drilling into what it hopes will be a 
new pool 9,500 feet below the dome’s 
surface. 

For many good reasons, the name of 
Spindletop has become sacred to Tex- 
ans. Their oil industry, which it intro- 
duced, has since produced more than 
13 billion barrels of crude oil, bringing 
the state $19 billion, or more than one- 
third of a billion each year. Texas now 
has proved reserves of 13% billion bar- 
rels (55% of the national total) and 
gets 45%. of the cost of state education 
and 33% of the state government ex- 
penses paid from levies on oil and gas 
production. About 183,000 Texans 
work in the industry for a payroll ex- 
ceeding $700 million a year, with an- 
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other 32,000 employed in industries 
closely affiliated with oil and gas pro- 
duction and processing. 

Fifty years after its first strike, Spin- 
dletop—which started the U. S. toward 
petroleum supremacy over Russia — is 
assuming a vaster historical importance. 
On the 58-foot granite Spindletop 
Monument an inscription reads: “Pet- 
roleum . . . has altered man’s way of 
life. . . .” Now, as a military asset, it is 
called on to protect the new way of 
life from undesirable alterations. 


EGG 


THE GOVERNMENT has laid an egg—a 
dried egg, that is. Unable to dispose of 
its huge $100 million dried egg surplus, 
the Department of Agriculture is “re- 
luctantly” dropping its price support 
program as of last January 1. This 
means lower prices—if anybody is in- 
terested in powdered hen fruit. 

Agriculture Department planners had 
been buying dried eggs from process- 
ing plants, which were paying the 37¢ 
per dozen support price to shell egg 
producers. This program started in 
1948 (there has been some sort of 
price support since 1942) at 90% of 
parity. This was dropped to 75% last 
year in an endeavor to offset growing 
criticism. But Secretary Brannan’s fond 
hopes that producers would cut back 
production were cracked when egg out- 
put was upped 270 million dozen over 
the previous year by stubborn chickens. 

Net loss to the U.S. (taxpayers) will 
be about $85 million. We've already 
footed a $60 million bill on previous 
programs. 

Chickens lose their heads—politicians 
never, or almost never. 


UNCLE SAMUEL 


FRoM Paco PAGO to the Isle of Man, 
beneficiaries of Uncle Sam’s largesse 
keep bombarding our embassies and 
consulates for a picture of the benevo- 
lent gent. They're not sure what he 
looks like. As pushed through the Iron 
Curtain, our upstanding Sammy comes 
out half baboon and half dragon. Else- 
where he is limned as a shining knight 
in armor, spendthrift, glad-hand artist, 
or—incfeasingly so of late—a confused, 
foolish old man. 

To counter this bad press and please 
his fans at the same time, the State 
Department allowed as it was time Sam 
got his picture took. There was a snag, 
though: just where was Sam, and what 
did he really look like? Out to do all 
they could for the lanky, trouble-beset 
old boy, the Department quickly agreed 
he wasn’t the truculent martinet of the 
war years, nor the worried character of 
the ’80s, nor yet again the potbellied, 
complacent Uncle Sam of the ’20s. The 
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UNCLE SAM: 
neither martinet nor potbelly 


man they were looking for had a 
gentle, understanding—yet strong—face, 
a rugged, capable stance, and exuded 
confidence, courage, and strength. They 
finally found him talking to over 1,500,- 
000 Americans in “The Miracle of 
America,” a 20-page booklet distributed 
by the Advertising Council. The book- 
let was written by vice-president Alton 
Ketchum and illustrated by Art Direc- 
tor Herbert Noxon, both of McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., ad agency. 

Uncle Sam was perfectly agreeable to 
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having his picture took—if artist Noxon 
would gather together arms, head, legs, 
and body in one piece. Un-artistic-look- 
ing Noxon not only put Uncle Sam to- 
gether again, but added to his character 
by incorporating into his four sketches 
(done on hotel writing paper) some of 
the better facial features of the nation’s 
historically great leaders. Pictured here 
is the State Department’s choice of 
Noxon’s_ sketches—a warm, friendly, 
kindly Uncle Sam. 


TROLLEY LINE 


THE TRACKLESS trolley (silent, electric) 
is riding high, wide and handsome 
these days, with nearly 7,000 units 
currently moving more than 1 billion 
passengers yearly, and grossing over 
$100 million. Pre-war there were about 
2,000 trolley coaches serving 357 mil- 
lion passengers, who paid in $21.6 mil- 
lion in revenue. 

This spurt is due in large part to the 
fine job they did during the war years, 
when gasoline and tire rationing drove 
motorists to the nation’s rapid transit 
systems. Passenger loads jumped from 
18 billion to 23 billion passengers, with 
the trolley coach doing yoeman duty 
along with other units of the sorely 
pressed industry. 

While trolley coaches turned in their 
most favorable earnings record under 
war operating conditions, they have 
been recording financial gains in recent 
years for transit companies caught be- 
tween the rising costs of labor and ma- 
terials and fewer customers. Brooklyn’s 
200 trolley coaches are the only sur- 
face vehicles running in the black, 
while San Francisco reports the same 
experience. Maintenance charges are 
low, less skilled labor is needed, and 


, Storage presents no problem. These 


combine to make them tough competi- 
tors. 

In WW II, the transit industry re- 
ceived short shrift from harassed bu- 
reaucrats, was given little consideration 
as an essential industry. Operators went 
into the war with passenger loads and 
earnings on the decline, even as today. 
Increased loads had to be taken care 
of with old, “Toonerville Trolley” 
equipment. New cars were hard to get, 
due to dismantled production lines, 
lack of allocated materials, and conver- 
sion to war work by manufacturers. 

Indications now are that the Govern- 
ment will take a different tack should 
the nation return to a wartime footing, 
with liquid-fuel-conscious officials giv- 
ing the nod to production of trolley 
coaches along with street cars. Since 
the outbreak of the Korean war, transit 
men have gone all out to replace ve- 
hicles. They have feverishly ordered all 
types to boost estimated 1951 deliveries 
as follows: trolley coaches, 1,500; 


















































buses, 5-6,000; street cars, 250; rapid 
transit cars, 250. But even these addi- 
tions would not be sufficient to take 
care of expected wartime loads. 
Though still outnumbered by motor 
buses (58,000), and street cars (18,- 
000), the trolley coach has shown a 
much greater post-war percentage gain 
than the bus, while the street car has 
steadily lost ground. Relatively inex- 
pensive to operate, the trolley coach’s 
smooth and odorless riding performance 
is attracting more and more passengers 
in the 67 cities in which it operates. 


MATERIAL MAKERS 
NOT COLLAPSING 


A NEW LOw in construction estimates 
was sounded by the Department of 
Commerce as 1950 ended. New home 
starts will drop 64% from last year’s 
record of 1,300,000 (most pessimistic 
previous forecast made the drop about 
40%). Although farm and factory build- 
ing boosts would make up only half the 
housing cut, big building materials men 
are not sick with worry. 

Offsetting the new-construction: cut- 
back will be an increase in maintenance 
and repair work, a boost in farm build- 
ing, and an undetermined demand stem- 
ming from the rearmament effort. More- 
over, many companies in recent years 
have been trying to’ diversify their 
products, lessen dependence upon mere 
construction demand. 

Johns-Manville, for example, besides 
turning out roofing and other building 
materials, produces friction items, 
acoustical lines, packings, road and 
bridge construction materials. Virtually 


LEVER’S PROPOSED GLASS HOUSE: 
only 25% for new construction ment 30%. It also manufactures china 














PLEXIGLAS ON STEEL could replace neon tubing, fragility of which has 
minimized out-of-town shipments, kept signmaking a local enterprise 




























































every type of industry affords an out- 
let for its 400-odd items. About 60% 
its sales come from the building in- 
dustry. 

Flintkote’s sales of roofing shingles, 
sidings and related items represent two- 
thirds of its total production. Composi- 
tion tile floorings, asphalt and asbestos 
products for the automotive industry 
and other industrial users help give di- 
versification. Paper products, protective 
coatings and rubber cement are other 
items. 

Libby-Owens-Ford is one of the two 
largest manufacturers of plate and win- 
dow glass, a leader in safety glass. It 
looks to the auto industry for its major 
market (supplies all of GM’s require- 
ments). Only 25% of window glass out- 
put goes into new construction, the bal- 
ance going into maintenance and re- 
pair work. A diverse line of plastics and 
resins are also produced. Radio and 
TV are also good customers for its Lib- 
erty Mirror Division. 

U. S. Gypsum, leading producer of 
building materials with gypsum as a 
base, supplies about one-half of total 
domestic market. Such products ac- 
count for about 60% of its sales; asphalt 
roofing, 11%. Additional lines include 
metal lath (it produces about % the 
supply), insulating wool, lime, paint 
and asbestos-cement shingles. 

National Gypsum, number two in 
the business, also turns out lime, in- 
sulation board, metal lath, paint and 
rock wool. 

American Radiator’s principal field 
lies in plumbing, heating and ventilat- 
ing. It’s the largest producer of heat- 
ing and plumbing apparatus (about 1/3 
of total output). Sanitary ware perhaps 
represent 40% of sales, heating equip- 
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fixtures, drinking fountains and other 
vitreous items, and brass fittings. It 
makes plastics for its own use as well 
as for the electrical, radio and other 
industries. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass sells well over 
three-fourths of its plate glass output 
to the auto industry, its window glass 
largely to the building trades. It also 
has a rapidly-growing paint and chem- 
ical division, About one-half of its sales 
are accounted for by flat glass lines. 


NEON OUTMODED? 


NEON sicns light up Main Street every- 
where. But no sign-maker has ever 
snared a very big share of the $300 mil- 
lion spent annually on dealer identifica- 
tion signs. Reason: the appalling break- 
age in out-of-town shipments of fragile 
neon tubing assemblies has favored the 
local sign builder. 

Bustling little Neon Products, Inc., of 
Lima, Ohio, hopes to change all that— 
in its favor—by going out of the neon 
business. Founded 20 years ago, N.P. 
has bucked hard to $3.5 million volume 
and precarious leadership among neon 
sign suppliers. 

At long last, President Sam Kamin 
and co-founder Jim Mowenstine think 
they see the answer to N.P.’s hunger 
for bigger things in their new “Plastilux 
500.” Fabricated of Plexiglas faces on 
a steel frame, illumination comes from 
Slimline fluorescent lamps within. 

Pointing happily to the “practically 
unbreakable” result, Sam Kamin thinks 
N.P. is ready to hit the big time of mass 
sales. Rid of neon’s weight and design 
limitations, the new plastic sign offers, 
according to Kamin, “perfect” trade- 
mark reproduction, halved cost, better- 
than-neon brightness without neon’s 
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fuzz. Appearance, too, is said to excel 
neon’s; without the neon-tubing skele- 
ton, “Plastilux 500” is claimed to be as 
bright and clear by daylight as at night. 

Equally gleeful is Treasurer Howen- 
stine, who thinks N.P. is slated to build 
up its candle-power way beyond cur- 
rent $3.5 million volume. 1950 figures, 
he says, already point to a new peak. 

Ebullient as any old trouper about to 
step into the big-time limelight, N.P. 
is confident that it has engineered a 
revolution in a traditionally low-watt 
field. Confident that at last they have 
what it takes to service national dealer 
sales promotion accounts, Kamen and 
Howenstine are out shooting for mass 
sales. “Nothing,” they say, “brightens 
up a good franchise like a lighted point- 
of-sale sign.” 


mHE KCONOMY 


PUNCTUATED By short-term declines in 
eighteen areas, the economy bowls 
along at high levels, cranks into gear 
with defense demands. Breaks from the 
high December plateau owe principal- 
ly to parochial influences and seasonal 
readjustments, mark a pause for breath 
before the full impact of mobilization 
late in the first quarter. The nine ad- 
vancing areas are those sensitive to the 
initial movements into war production. 














Overall, Forses National Index 
shows a 3% dip from December highs— 
but a 13% advance over January a year 
ago. Advances come where heavy, 
primary industries are now tooling up, 
making ready. Others clear decks, get 
ready for war impetus to reach sec- 
ondary levels. 

Commodity prices generally are 
steadier, with metals holding firm, rub- 
ber and cotton leveling off anticipatory 
to controls. Some markets have grayed 
slightly but not seriously, in prospect 
of short supplies. Steel ingot produc- 
tion, off slightly in December due to 
a short work month, is again nudging 
103% of rated capacity. 

Business failures—sharply up in 
November—have dropped below a year 
ago, despite tightened credit and ma- 
terial restrictions. Federal Reserve loans 
to business are reduced somewhat, and 
member banks’ holdings of government 
securities show little current attrition. 

December department store sales 
(dollar volume) hit unexpected highs 
after a slow seasonal start. Savannah, 
Jackson and Charleston all had excep- 
tionally heavy retail sales, probably re- 
flecting the high price of cotton; their 
areas were least hard hit by the poor 
1950 crop. Chicago, New York and 
Philadelphia were all up, Boston lag- 
ging behind. Higher prices, rather than 
increased unit sales, were responsible 
for most gains. No repetition of July's 
scare buying was evident, retail income 





showing a well-distributed spread over 
all lines. Demand for hoardable items 
was good, but not abnormal. Furniture 
led the retail gains. 

Most metropolitan area advances 
were scored in the Pittsburgh-Detroit- 
Cleveland triangle—the industrial heart- 
land—and in parts of the Com Belt. 
Felt here was the start of real defense 
orders, including tooling-up processes, 
and some labor hoarding—which means 
good payrolls, free consumer spending. 
Influential in Detroit’s advance was 
large-scale automobile production, little 
slowed by model changes. Corn Belt 
steer and hog marketing increased cash 


_income available for spending, sparked 


retail gains. 

Declining areas—mostly in the South- 
west and in scattered Eastern sections— 
show setbacks from December, but 
compare favorably with last year. 
Southwestern dips were caused by bad 
weather and crop losses, produced com- 
parative lethargy at retail counters. 
Principal depressants in New England 
were seasonal slowdowns in apparel, 
shoe and textile industries. New 
England will not benefit from in- 
creased war spending until government 
dollars seep down to the sub-contractor 
level. 

Local declines notwithstanding, the 
trend everywhere is definitely upward. 
Employment and average weekly wages 
set new records; farm surpluses are 
dwindling. 
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pS CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER 


Sw CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


—_ NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
\| PRECEDING PERIODS. 


Designed by PICK-S, N. ¥- 


Map shows business trend in 87 separate areas, each of which is an 
“economic unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. 
The indexes reflect business as it was during the last week of December. 
N.B.—Area indexes require a consistent movement for two months to 
register an improvement or a decline. 


Zone Indexes 


(Percent Gain from Corresponding 
Month Last Year) 


Nov. Dec. Jan. 
New England .. 16% 
Middle Atlantic . 13 14 18 
Midwest ....... 14 19 19 
Rs occas: 14 14 13 
South Central .. 14 13 11 
North Central .. 11 15 14 


Mountain ...... 9 15 13 
“a < ll 9 
NATIONAL 









Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


Detroit, Mich. (2).......... 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (4)......... 26 
Duluth-Superior, Minn. (2).. 22 | 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. (2)........ 22, | 


Grand Rapids, Mich. (2).... 21 | 


Cleveland, Ohio ........... 20 
Syracuse-Utica, N. Y........- 20 
PN a Cadcnsceccede 20 
Sy Glad Widiwie ic cedinndd d- 19 
Twcsot: ARMONR: 60. cccecss ces 18 | 


(In parenthesis: number of succes- 
sive months listed in this column.) | 
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Here’s How To Get Rid 


of WORRY, FEAR . 
and Discouragement 


You Can Now Solve Your Business and 
Personal Problems within 24 Hours 


You don’t have to wait weeks or months to 
solve your problems—to get rid of fear, wor- 
ry and discouragement. This most unusual 
book of the century—"THE KEY"—How To 
Solve Your Problems, has shown others— 
people in every walk of life, a new way to 
attain success, happiness and harmony. It 
offers a real opportunity for you, too—to 
overcome easily, quickly and successfully 
every problem that confronts you. 

“THE KEY” is compact, pocket size book 
of 16 pages. Its jewels of constructive prin- 
ciples are presented in plain English for ap- 
plication to everyday life. Every word has 
a constructive thought—every sentence an 
idea of helpfulness—every page has 
“thought ideas” that are a mighty influence 
for success and happiness. 

Built around these revealed principles are 
FIVE RULES, which when honestly applied, 
will constructively and quickly solve every 
problem that confronts you—whether it is 
business or personal. An inspiring book for 
men and women in the Armed Services. There 
is no quackery, wackery or ‘isms within its 
pages. “THE KEY” is sent postpaid for $1.00 
—check, money order or currency. 

Your Money Back If Dissatisfied 

“THE KEY” is a book which everyone 
should possess. Send for your copy today. 
Put "THE KEY” to a test. You have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose. 


JAMES BARTON 
625 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Enclosed is $1.00. Please send me 16-page book, 
“TH EY.’’ If I am not completely satisfied with- 
in 30 days, you guarantee to unconditionally refund 
my money upon return of the book. 


NAME 





STREET 
CITY. 





ZONE STATE 


















MEN MADE TO ORDER 


Fit Your Abilities 
ToThe Opportunities 
You have unused talents 
and mental powers. Learn to 
develop those faculties of mind 
which today’s world of dusiness 
demands. Start life anew—with- 
out changing your affairs. Write 
the Rosicrucians for free Sealed 
Book telling how you may receive age-old 
teachings to achieve personal power. 


Address: Scribe X.S.R. 
The ROSICRUCIANS, (Amorc)* San Jose, Calif. 











IT’S NEW IT’S AMAZING ¢-~ 


$ Typing Corrections without Erasing! 


Del-e-tape’ 





ERADICABLE TYPEWRITER RIBBON 





For information write today to— 
202 East 44th Street, New York City 17 





NEW IDEAS 





World Wide Coverage 


A new 25-in. diameter world globe, 
called the “Aristocrat,” stands 44 inches 
high, has a surface area nearly five 
times the ordinary 12-inch globe, and 
rotates on a satin-finish brass meridian 
ring. It is mounted on a base of solid, 


handrubbed walnut and is especially 
designed for spacious settings. The 
Aristocrat is the civilian counterpart to 
the massive 50-inch globes used by the 
Chiefs of Staff and the President dur- 
ing the war. Its size makes it especially 
suitable to executive and travel offices, 
club rooms and libraries. (Weber Cos- 
tello Co., Dept. G-25, Chicago Heights, 
Ill.) 


Cloud Bouncer 


A new mercury-vapor lamp shoots a 
searchlight beam 2% miles into the air 
with an intensity one-eighth the bright- 
ness of the sun. Principle use: to meas- 
ure the height of cloud ceilings over 
airports and other air routes. Beam 
bounces off lowest cloud layers back to 
earth where cloud height is determined 
automatically by instruments. Heralded 
as a great safety device, the lamp 
should help reduce airport accidents. 
This powerful torch—the arc is only 
one-third of an inch long—can also be 
used to produce clear black and white 
TV pictures, has a life expectancy of 
500 hours and an electrical appetite of 
800 watts. (Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Bloomfield, N. J.) 


Grilled Air 


Modern air conditioning will get a 
boost from a new plastic grille designed 
to direct air into practically every part 
of a room. Mounted on a three-quarter 
horsepower, window-type air condi- 
tioner, the grille directs air either up 
or down through eighteen small louvres 





—all installed on a single, rotary-moving 


24 


frame. Louvres can also be adjusted to 
shoot air to the left or right. Featuring 
speedy installation, the two-foot-long 
grille is attached with a few quick turns 
of the screwdriver. (General Electric 
Corp., Pittsfield, Mass.) 


Portable Heat 

A new, small gasoline-burning space 
and transport heater—developed for the 
armed forces—produces 60,000 BTU 
per hour and circulates heated air at 
500 cubic feet per minute (enough 
to heat an average 5-room house). 
Equipped for radio interference sup- 
pression and_ thermostatically con- 
trolled, heater averages little more than 
one half gallon of fuel consumption per 
hour. Unit can also circulate unheated 
fresh air throughout the vehicle or 
structure in which it is installed. It has 
already found military use in tents, 
shelters, dark rooms, and various ve- 
hicles, (Hunter Manufacturing Co., 
1550 E. 17th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio.) 


Talking Switchboard 


A recently announced remote-control 
dictation system, called “TeleVoice,” 
has one to twenty phones directly con- 
nected to a central recording instrument 
Operated by a secretary. Each desk 
phone has but one button (used for 
making corrections and listening back), 
and a signal light which notifies user 
if system is clear. A “talk switch” on 
the phone handle is held down during 








Will you RETIRE 
YOUNG ENOUGH 


to enjoy it? 
Do you really want to work all your life? 


You can take life easy a lot sooner than you think. If 
you know where it costs less to live, and where you can 
earn a small income from a part-time business or job, you 
can afford to retire sooner, even now perhaps. 

One of the best features of ‘‘Where to Retire on a 
Small Income’’ is that every town, city, or region described 
was selected because it offers opportunities to get part- 
time or seasonal jobs or to open a part-time business. 

This book tells you where are the best places in the 
U. 8. to retire. It covers Florida, California, New 
England, the South, the Pacific Northwest, etc. It also 
_—— Hawaii, the American Virgin Islands and Puerto 

co. 


With this book, you learn: 


—where living costs, rents, and real estate are less (even 
where you can buy a farm for only $2500); 

—~where you can live inexpensively on an island far from 
the world, yet close to neighbors; 

—where you can go fishing all year round; where you 
can go hunting, boating, swimming, and always have 
a good time; 

—where your hobby will bring you an income; 

—where you stand the best chance of living longer. 

You’d spend months, plus hundreds of dollars if 
ay searched for the hundreds of facts in this book 

y traveling around the country. But all these facts 

on little known beauty spots, America’s favorite re- 

tirement areas, and many undiscevered towns, cities, 
and regions, are yours for just $1. 

Sooner or later—now or in years to come—you will 
want to be independent. Order today, while you think 
of it. Money back, of — if —> = a 

Don’t bother writing a letter. mply tear L ’ 
print name and address, and mail with $1 bill to Harian 
Publications, 82 First Ave., Greenlawn, New York. 





———, 





Forbes 
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dictation, also starts and stops the plas- 
tic disc on the remote recorder. (Thom- 
as A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J.) 


Handles Vandals 


If your street or post-lantern lights 
are frequently decommissioned by well- 
aimed rocks, a new metal lamp guard 
of pierced and stretched solid steel 
sheet, pictured below, should protect 





them from vandalism. First adapted to 
the posts in New York City, the guards 
pared down the city’s $300,000 annual 
bill for street- and park-light vandalism. 
Expanded metal has diamond-shaped 
openings, is strong and durable, yet 
permits full illumination. Some cities 
replace lamp bulbs over ten times a 
year. The guard, however, permits 
them their normal life span of nine 
months. (Wheeling Corrugating Co., 
Wheeling, West Virginia.) 


Hot Air Paint 
A new spray gun, pictured below, 
uses super-heated, dry steam instead of 
compressed air as an atomizing me- 
dium. It serves to heat the finishing ma- 
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terial, makes it possible to use mate- 
rials of high viscosity, less solvents and 
thinners. The gun allows the applica- 
tion of heavier coats without sagging 
or running, and reduces the difficulties 
due to pinholing and popping—normally 
caused by air entrapped in the paint. 
Gun features a built-in finger guard, 
an adjustable fluid needle, and a 
spray head with a one-piece steam-cap 
and fluid-nozzle. Additional equipment 
needed to operate spray includes gen- 
erator, separators, strainers, traps, regu- 
lators and a superheater. (American 
Brake Shoe Co., Kellogg Division, 97 
Humboldt St., Rochester 9, N.Y.) 








Cold Moulder 

A new ice cream “sandwich” and 
“bar-on-a-stick” dispenser, called the 
“ColSnac,” operates without levers or 
buttons—a coin in the slot doing the 
entire dispensing job. Featuring a coin 
changer for quarters, dimes, and nickels 
—and a slug rejector—the machine has 
an automatic temperature control that 
keeps the ice cream from turning ‘into 
soup. A waist-high delivery chute and 
indirect lighting prevent heat from en- 
tering the cooling mechanism. Steel 
constructed, the cabinet is covered by 
4” thick insulation. (Atlas Tool and 
manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo.) 
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In some Armco plant or office a 
future president of Armco Steel Cor- 
poration is in the making. For it is 
Armco’s policy to promote from within 
the organization. When better jobs 
open up, Armco men get them. Fore- 
men, superintendents, managers — all 
are men who came up through the 
ranks. Charles R. Hook, Chairman of 
Armco’s Board of Diréctors, went to 
work in the mill 49 years ago. W. W. 
Sebald, President of Armco, started as 
an office boy 45 years ago. 


Armco, like any other organization, 
is no stronger than its men. Encourag- 
ing sound leadership has long been a 
key factor in the company’s training 
and development programs. 
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ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \ 


Headquarters at Middletown, Ohio, with Plants and Sales Offices from 
Coast to Coast © The Armco International Corporation, World-Wide. 






For half a century Armco has been 
the leading producer of special-purpose 
steels. Steel is as good as the men 
who make it. Through the loyalty and 
skill of these workers, Armco has 
grown from a handful of men to a 
world-wide organization of more than 
30,000 people. 


Each of the many Armco extra- 
quality steels has gained a reputation 
as the right steel for a particular job. 
Product diversification and aggressive 
marketing have won thousands of loyal 
customers; and an adequate financial 
structure enables Armco to take advan- 
tage of new opportunities. The Armco 
trademark stands for creative men, and 
for creative steelmaking. 
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TO SECURITY HOLDERS OF MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD SYSTEM 


Don't Skin Your Property 


HE same group of Insurance Company execu- 
) one that strove to put over the so-called 
“Stedman Plan” of reorganization of the Missouri 
Pacific back in 1941 again advises you to “accept” 
a bad deal. You should ignore this prejudiced and 
interested advice, just as you ignored it in 1941. 
In our advertisements and letters to you at that 
time we warned you of a vital defect, which they 
sought to gloss over, that the “Stedman Plan” 
would strip the railroad of its most priceless asset 
—its tax exemptions and tax base as then consti- 
tuted. We said: 


‘Missouri Pacific (exclusive of subsidiaries) has 
present basic interest requirements of $20,726,000 
which are now totally exempt from the normal 
Federal income tax and surtax of approximately 
31%, whereas under Mr. Stedman's plan only 
$10,029,174 of fixed and contingent interest exemp- 
tion is provided. Thus, by unwisely seeking to make 
its new securities stocks instead of bonds, the 
‘Stedman’ plan would automatically and unneces- 
sarily transfer from the treasury of the Missouri 
Pacific to the Federal tax collectors approximately 
31% of the $10,696,000 difference in bond interest 
exemption, or $3,300,000. The above calculation is 
made as though no excess profits tax were in effect. 

“So long as the excess profits tax remains in effect 
the loss to Missouri Pacific because of the ‘Stedman’ 
plan becomes even greater. In reducing the com- 
pany’s invested capital base by substituting stocks 
for bonds, Mr. Stedman would obligate the com- 
pany to huge excess profits taxes which are not 
incurred under the present capitalization. ... By 
blindly scuttling approximately $300,000,000 of the 
capital base of the present company under the plan 


he sponsors, Mr. Stedman would gratuitously incur 
an excess profits tax liability of approximately 
$7,000,000, based on 1941 earning.” 


Your decision to reject the Stedman 1941 plan 
was rewarded by savings in taxes which have since 
aggregated $65,000,000. It was with the help of 
such savings that the following debt was retired: 
Underlying bonds ee eee 914,000,000 
Iron Mountain bonds......eeeeeeees 34,500,000 
RFC and RCC seeececeeeees 28,000,000 
Bank loans.........+. sececcceeeses 53800,000 
N.O.T. & M. Incomes 2,300,000 
Other miscellaneous 6,400,000 
$91,000,000 


TOTAL 


Just as the normal Federal income tax of 31% back 
in 1941 now looks small, some day the present 
45% tax may seem so. As the war advances, and 
to pay its cost in the peace that follows, the rail- 
road may face taxation of earnings after bond 
interest at the 85% level of the last war for many 
years. Therefore when you are asked to accept 
stocks, dividends on which are not deductible for 
tax purposes by the railroad, in exchange for all 
or part of your bonds, the interest on which is 
wholly deductible for tax purposes by the railroad, 
you are blandly being asked to commit financial 
suicide, by your own vote. 


One Quick Way to Reorganization—Only 


The only quick way to get the Missouri Pacific out 
of the Courts is to “reject” the present plan, and 
for all parties at interest to get together imme- 
diately to sponsor the simple readjustments neces- 
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By Your Own Vote! 


sary to proceed under the Mahaffie Act. The 
Mahaffie Act was passed by Congress in 1948 for 
reasons best described in its Committee report, 
to wit: 

“as a result of increasing dissatisfaction over a 
period of years by Members of Congress and by 
large numbers of citizens with the operation of rail- 
road reorganization procedures under section 77 of 
the Bankruptcy Act and sharp criticism of the for- 


feitures of investments under that section.” 


A Mahaffie Act Plan Will Preserve Your Values 


The Mahaffie Act was passed by Congress in 1948 
with the express idea of correcting injustices under 
Section 77. Just as the Jersey Central in a period 
of a few months was brought out of Section 77 
under a Mahaffie Act Plan, so can the Missouri 
Pacific be brought out. Why is it that the Insurance 
Companies regard what is good for the Jersey 
Central as bad for the Missouri Pacific? 


Mark your ballot R-E-J-E-C-T 
pe 


THE POSITION OF ARBITRAGEURS: The arbitra- 


geurs, who have bought System securities and 
sold “‘when issued” securities against them will 
be benefited by voting “REJECT” no less than 
other security holders. These arbitrageurs have 


already benefited in their “long” position by 


recent rumors of the favorable developments 


| presaged by this message to you. They should 


be gratified to be relieved of their “short” posi- 
tion which has moved against them, and prom- 
ises to move against them much farther. 


WARNING: insurance companies, bankers and 
brokers having special interests in the situation, 
and especially brokers with profits in when 
issued securities, will advise you to “accept” 
the present, plan. The chief argument of these 
“advisors” will be that the railroad has been in 
reorganization long enough. Heaven knows we 
know it! The truth is, the present plan is not yet 
so far along as the 1941 plan was nine years 
ago; for, besides ourselves, there are ten other 
determined appellants, whose cases, like ours, 
are in many respects stronger than they were then. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office + 55 WALL STREET + New York 









67 Branches in Greater New York 


52 Branches Overseas 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1950 





ASSETS 

Cash, Gold and Due from Banks..... . re 

United States Government Obligations. ...... 

Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 

State and Municipal Securities.............. 

Other Securities. 

Loans and Discounts. . eee 

Real Estate Loans and Securities. oie as tastes te Hie 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. . 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. 

Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 
tion. “we Ae aCe ee wae 

Bank Premises. 

Items in Transit with Branches. . 

Other Assets... 


ar 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits. . Taitekse i hbdiite 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. $34,849,465 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
folio. . adhe se neeses s Aaneee? 


Due to Passion Genwi Beaks reac whe ns 


(In Foreign Currencies) 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
Income. 
Interest, Taxes, ‘Other Accrued d Expenses, etc. 
Dividend. 


$1,437,981,108 
1,724,232,775 
60,599,854 
426,364,539 
137,186,350 
1,664,941,944 
6,422,939 
15,819,426 
7,800,000 


7,000,000 
26,970,778 
8,657,198 
2,371,117 





$5,526,348,028 








$5,130,853,626 


19,532,918 
12,989,000 


11,562,252 
30,699,406 
2,635,000 


318,075,826 





Capital. . ' "  $124,000,000 
(6,200, 000 Shares—$20 Par) 
Surplus. . 136,000,000 
Undivided Profits. 58,075,826 
eee Ge ee aid Ce eed ae aor t 


$5,526,348,028 











Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 23, 1950. 


$283,763,467 of United States Government Obligations and $15,014,100 of 


other assets are deposited to secure $208,701,191 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





‘ Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 


administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 


Capital Funds $30,654,930 





DIRECTORS 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Chairman of the Executive 
Cemmittee 
HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman, International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
Nationa! Cash Register 
Company 

CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 

L. M. GIANNINI 
President, Bank of America 


National Trust and Savings 
Association 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Ce. 


WILLIAM H. HOOVER 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 

AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 

Corning Glass Works 

ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 

FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 

GERARD SWOPE 

Honorary President, General 

Electric Company 

REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Ce. 
BOYKIN C. WRIGHT 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 
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Expect these big 1951 developments 


I Loox For higher stock quotations, railway and 
industrial, during the first half of this year. 

Regardless of international events, not excluding 
eruption of another world war, 1951 promises to 
see America feverishly busy with record-breaking 
employment, production, total national income. 

Come peace or worldwide war, these important 
developments are probable—although they will be 
subject to variation in intensity according to mili- 
tary happenings: 

Further inflation seems inevitable. 

Taxation, already onerous, will become heavier, 
to meet continuously skyrocketing Federal expendi- 
tures, . 

Our economy will progressively swing from pri- 
vate to Governmental production activities. 

Hence, innumerable controls, lessened outlets for 
civilian expenditures. 

But no such “austerity” as Britons—and certain 
other peoples—have suffered is adumbrated, espe- 
cially as abundant food crops are confidently 
counted upon, a most gratifying circumstance. 

Scarcities, in my opinion, of both consumer and 
war necessities, will be less severe than today 
feared. 

Organized labor’s attitude, under the mounting 
national menace, has improved. Few unions are 
likely to kick over the traces if and when ceilings 
on wages and prices become widespread. The vital 
essentiality of loyalty, hard work, self-sacrifice is 
being realized more and more as the military might 
of those who aspire to destroy freedom is daily 
demonstrated. 

If, as is entirely possible, the United Nations’ 
forces are compelled to evacuate Korea, patriotism 
is certain to spur unprecedented effort throughout 
all segments of our economy—and, let us hope, 
move other U.N. countries to contribute much less 
niggardly to strengthening military and other op- 
position to awesome Communistic destructiveness. 





Self-interest should impel Western European 
countries to accelerate, greatly augment the organi- 
zation of their heretofore half-hearted preparations 
for defense. Although we could not endorse ex- 
President Hoover’s exhortation that the United 
States and the Western Hemisphere should look 
to themselves and largely abandon the program to 
safeguard Europe, it may be that the effect upon 

: the free trans-Atlantic nations will be most salutary, 
bring home to them realization that they, too, must 
put forth every effort to back up, militarily, the 
noble leadership of the United States. 

Congress has penetratingly sensed the determin- 
ation of the American people to go all-out, no ‘mat- 
ter at what ghastly cost, to save mankind from 
domination by Communism, from a throwback to 
barbarism, slavery, paganism, the Dark Ages. 

Personally, I am confident of final victory, al- 
though conscious that we may have to suffer tem- 
porary humiliating reverses, stupendous material 
losses, and, infinitely more grievous, losses of scores 
of thousands of the finest of our young manhood. 

“Righteousness exalteth a nation.” 

We are heroically fighting in a righteous cause. 

From the earliest dawn of history, down to the 
bloody machinations of Hitler and Mussolini, ty- 
rants have ultimately been stricken down, de- 
stroyed. 

That the beastly, barbaric Stalin will finally meet 
a similar fate, I have not one shred of doubt. 


Courage, brother, do not stumble 
Though thy path be dark as night; 
There’s a star to guide the humble; 
Trust in God and do the right. 


—NorMAN MacLEeop—1857. 


We 
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waged 


Tuar’s a question we get asked every day 
in dozens of different ways by thousands 
of different people. 

People with lots of money . . . and 
people who have only a few hundred 
dollars to spare. 

_ People who would just love to get rich 

quick . . . and people whose first con- 
sideration must always be the safety of 
their money. ; 

People who already own stocks or 
bonds . . . and people who would like to 
invest for the first time to earn a better 
return on their money—say 5% or 6%. 

Want to know what we tell these 
people? 

Well, at a time like this, one of the 
first things we're likely to point out is 
that there’s no pat formula for investment 
success. If there were, we'd all be million- 
aires. 

It probably doesn’t help our business 
any to talk to a prospective customer that 
way, but you’d be surprised how many 
people think we work stock market mira- 
cles just as a matter of course. We’re not 
that good. Nobody else is. And we don’t 
want business on that basis. 


But what we will do is to take anybody’s 
investment problem — no matter how big 
or how small — and put our Research De- 
partment to work on it. We know that 
Research will make every effort to come 
up with the best possible answer. 

Will those answers always be right? Of 
course not. (Again, if they were, we'd all 
be millionaires.) But over the years our 
Research Department has rolled up a rec- 
ord we don’t have to apologize for. 

Sometimes Research tells people they 
shouldn’t buy stocks. Why? Because we’ve 
always maintained that people should 
first have enough savings and enough in- 
surance to meet life’s emergencies. Then 
and only then should they properly con- 
sider investing their extra money in stocks. 


Would you like to know what our Research 
staff would recommend in your own case? 
That’s easy. 

If you want their guidance in setting 
up an investment program or if you would 
like them to review your present holdings, 
just write and tell them about your prob- 
lem, your situation. And the more you tell 
them—in confidence, of course—the more 
helpful they can be. Naturally, there’s no 


charge or obligation. Just address your 
letter direct to — 


Department SD-88 


Merril LYNcu, 
Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 





INVESTMENT POINTERS 









by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Railroad income bonds 


LETTERS FROM readers continue to indi- 
cate desire for good yields. Apparently, 
yield (with, of course, a reasonable as- 
surance of maintenance of dividends or 
interest) is becoming more and more 
important to many investors. In this 
respect, our market is following the 
London stock market. 

Railroad income bonds still offer good 
returns and have further appreciation 
possibilities. 

In recent weeks railroad securities 
have been the strong features, and the 
income bonds have participated in this 
advance. The income bond average 
has recently been around 76, compared 
with a high of 92.82 in 1946. It is 
reasonable to assume that the income 
bond average might make new highs, 
above the 1946 peak. 

It is expected that traffic and earn- 
ings of the railroads will expand in 1951 
under the anticipated defense economy. 
The seasonal influence on earnings of 
railroads may undergo modification 
under these conditions. 

Under the improved operating effi- 
ciency evidenced in recent earnings re- 
ports, increased traffic should provide 
very substantial earnings for income 
bond interest. 

In addition, funds available for re- 
tirement of income bonds through sink- 
ing fund operation and open market 
purchases should be greatly augmented. 
Railroad properties as a whole are in 
excellent physical condition as a result 
of heavy expenditures for property im- 
provement and equipment purchases, 
and are thus in a far better position 
than in 1941-1942 to handle a sudden 
expansion in traffic profitably. 

Since interest payments on income 


bonds are dependent upon earnings (in- 
terest being payable only when earned), 
these bonds are frequently compared 
with equities. However, they possess 
a basic advantage over preferred and 
common stocks due to the fact that cor- 
porate income taxes are computed on 
net income remaining after payment 
of contingent interest. 

In 1950, all major railroads are ex- 
pected to earn fixed and contingent 
charges. The table below shows cov- 
erage of fixed and contingent interest 
for the latest reported period, for nine 
months or ten months of 1950. Some 
roads, where the seasonal influence is 
strong, such as North Western, should 
show even better coverage for the full 
year. 

The Northern Pacific Ref. 44s and 
5s due 2047 should be of interest to 
those who wish railroad participation 
without the risks involved in the income 
bonds, but with a much more generous 
yield than is obtainable in the highest- 
grade rail market. Northern Pacific 
4%s, currently selling around 93% to 
yield 4.82%, sold as high as the call 
price of 110 in 1946, and the 5s, selling 
around 98% to yield 5.08%, sold as high 
as the call price of 112 in 1946. Dur- 
ing the last ten years (1940-49) North- 
ern Pacific reduced its funded debt (ex- 
cluding equipments) by 22%, and also 
reduced its fixed charges by 324%. The 
present fixed charges are being earned 
about 2.36 times, and even in 1932 the 
present fixed charges would have been 
covered 1.24 times, indicating the safety 
of the interest payments on these issues 
even under the worst depression condi- 
tions. Such bonds as these would be 

‘(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 





Railroad Income Bonds 





Fixed Charges 

& Contingent 

Approx. Current Interest Times 

Price Yield Earned 

Baltimore & Ohio convertible 4%s, 2010......... 67 6.92% 1.54 
en Br BGpine Ge, icc wvsewconiccscccces 60 7.50% 1.53 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 5s, 1997............. 63 7.94% 2.35 
Chicago Great Western 4%s, 2088.............. 90 5.00% 3.88 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 4%s, 2008...... 60 7.50% 2.47 
Chicago, Milw., St. Paul & Pacific 4%s, 2044...... 70 6.52% 2.07 
Chicago & North Western 4%s, 1999............ 70 6.72% 1.45 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 4%s, 2018........ 85% 5.26% 2.24 
tn tct ce beecdeketenneek Gee es 81 5.55% 2.78 
Gulf Mobile & Ohio 4s, 2044............00000- 76 5.55% 8.45 
Minneapolis, St. Paul Sault Ste Marie 4s, 1991... . 60 6.89% 2.78 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 4%s, 2022.... 60 7.69% 1.58 
St. Louis San Francisco 4%s, 2022.............. 82 5.55% 2.52 
Seaboard Air Lines 44s, 2016............00000- 96 4.68% 3.84 
Wabash Railroad 4¥%s, 1991.............ee008- 84 5.06% 8.61 
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YES—FORTUNES ARE MADE—NOT IN 


DIVIDENDS—BUT GROWTH VALUES 


The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 

Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance on when and what to buy 
forced us to publish our comments in in- 
expensive weekly bulletins. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery, made while 


called ‘‘the 
the future,’’ 





H. ROYSTO 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 
Who, from devoting many years protecting in- 


vestors from danger, wrote ‘‘America Tom 

most far-seeing economic guide for 

sent free 

with his ‘27 Safety Rules’ for investors and 
traders. 


growth values. He does not realize the 
great number of stocks listed that are in 
a trend of natural retrogression. He does 
not know how few are impulsed by 
special advantages. However, many of 
the few that look like growth stocks have 
their own peculiar limitations. 


Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through specializing, not through 
diversification. A few poor selections can 
destroy the gains of years. Recently, our 
clients bought a pre-reorganization bond 
that doubled in price and an oil stock at six 
that went to fourteen. Our newest discovery 
at four has already advanced to seven and 
still has great fortune-building promise. 


The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement, That 
alone will offset higher living costs. That, 
and fortune-building requirements, calls 
for at least a fifty per cent fund gain each 
year. Instead, the great majority of in- 
vestors see their cash values shrink each 
year. The very opposite is the basis of 
our long-term fortune-building plan. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says . . .” is re- 
spected by the best in Wall Street, from 
the small speculator to the largest invest- 


orrow,”” 


his personal clients 





evaluating fundamental psychological fac- 
tors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry Formula, we are 
enabled to detect the difference between distribution and accu- 
mulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. We follow 
the insiders who make the market, not the public that buys 
during distribution and sells during periods of accumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average investor never has a fair 
chance. Instead of building up a fortune in a few years, he sees 
his funds shrink year after year. Unfortunately, investors and 
traders are equally victims of psychological distortions. Follow- 
ing popular sentiment, they too often are forced to buy when 
they should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect 
clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules 
for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
so have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends 
at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

Often, before the fifty-point break in 1946, we warned against 
a drastic decline. Just before the Korea crisis, we repeated that 
warning. We advised conserving cash to buy special situations, 
long-term growth possibilities independent of general conditions. 
Anticipating such breaks to buy growth bargains makes all the 
difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points are absolutely essen- 
tial to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching 
has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It 
would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of appreciation from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of growth prospects in special situations such as those we have 
elected to buy for substantial income and rapid growth. While 
they await opportunities they need instruction to protect them 
from the dangers of popular misconceptions such as the uni- 
versal mistake in forecasting the 1948 election. 

GROWTH FIRST—THEN DIVIDENDS 

One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy at any time and 
be sure of a profit. He has slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cyc'es. He seldom considers that many businesses 
outgrow their initial advantages. He knows next to nothing about 





ment trusts, 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. With 
a truly remarkable record in earlier years, while writing for this 
service he has foreseen all the important market changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
rived only from factually appraising future investment values in 
the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance, 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. 


HUNDREDS OF GRATEFUL CLIENTS WRITE US 
LETTERS LIKE THIS:— 


“T began taking your Service while I was an Ensign in the 
Navy, and have thoroughly studied your bulletins since. I was 
instrumental in persuading my father to subscribe. Now, he 
too is most grateful. 

“I want to tell you how very much your economic philosophy, 
as expressed in your weekly bulletins, has meant to me. You 
have deeply imbued me with principles which will remain with 
me forever. Your stock recommendations have greatly increased 
my financial position. 

“Although it is very little for me to give in return for what 
you have done for me, I want to offer you my sincere apprecia- 
tion for your teachings and expert financial guidance. I con- 
sider you a real friend, although I have never met you except 
through letters. Someday I hope it will be my pleasure to meet 
personally a man of your high caliber and integrity.” 

Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to 
replace our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When 


you send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for “America To- 
morrow” and those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and 
Traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 8, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931). 


Mid-town consultation appointment $25. 








January 15, 1951 
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THE TIME FOR DECISION 


IS NEAR AT HAND 


Investors and traders will soon learn that the market has entered upon a new 
trend phase. We say “new” because our Cyclical studies indicate that one of the 


most decisive moves in 20 years is about to take place. Its actual beginning has 
been carefully timed by us. 


You are soon to see the first segment of that new phase. It will catch many 
investors, traders and businessmen completely off guard. Thus, the current month 
represents a period of great decision—not only for those who are committed in 


stocks as investors or as active participants in the market, but for businessmen as 
well. 


DO NOT BE DELUDED BY THE USUAL 
FINANCIAL OR ECONOMIC INDICES 


Springfield 3 


If you are one who looks upon fundamental indices and pre- 
vailing statistical data as sufficiently accurate factors to mold 
your investment program for the year ahead, you are exactly 
the type of individual who will sustain tremendous capital 
losses before you recognize the implications of the Cyclical 
phase about to have its inception. 


Or perhaps you, like thousands of others, naively assume that 
gigantic federal spending for national defense precludes the 


possibility of economic depression and severe bear markets in 
stocks! This assumption will lead you to believe that this 
nation has entered a fresh, highly inflationary era wherein 
one-sided prosperity can sustain our entire economy. As a 
result you will convince yourself that while taxes may in- 
crease and dividends in 1951 will be “somewhat” less than 
1950, you have nothing to fear in so far as the prospect of 
shrinkage of your capital or income is concerned. 


HOW ABOUT ALL-OUT WAR? 


Many people believe, too, that World War III began last June. 
Admittedly there are some reasons for believing this to be 
true. But in my writings based on over 20 years of research 
and actual application of Cyclical phenomena as they affect 
our financial, economic and political scenes, I have taken 
a stand that is quite antithetical to majority opinion. At the 
same time, I have computed and pointed out the time zones 
when fireworks could occur — developments which always 
bring the nation close to the brink of all-out world conflict. 
Enormous potential profits await those who operate in sym- 
pathy with the Cycles. The obvious difference between con- 
ducting your business or financial affairs by means of out- 


worn fundamental indices and, on the other hand, mass psy- 
chology forces as determined by our Cycles, is that the 
former show you what has occurred or is happening in busi- 
ness or the stock market, and are usually of little value 
except as a confirmation of what you already know, while 
the latter designs a path for what should develop in the 
months or years ahead. And in that there is a huge difference. 
Obviously, the investor, trader or businessman who has a 
knowledge of the “Cyclical bend” for the months ahead has 
a very obvious and distinct advantage over those who do 
not, because the former are in a position to anticipate bearish 
or bullish time zones. 


STOCK TREND SERVICE 
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Everyone. who has watched the stock market over a period of years has been astounded again. and again 
What Makes by the unaccountable spurts of optimism, pessimism, or apathy on the part of the public. We hasten to 


add that this type of behavior is not confined to the uninformed public, but appears to be almost equally 


characteristic of the well-informed. 
the Public 


It is a fact that, without important news of any kind, and for no visible reason, buy or sell orders will 
suddenly come into.the market from all over the country. Within a time limit of 15 or 20 minutes even 


the most remote sections will participate in this unaccountable urge. The same behavior will characterize 
Suddenly the business phases of industry and the most astute businessmen will find themselves acting in concert 


with others without having made any pre-arranged plans to do so. At still other times, literally no news 


Buy or Sell? of any kind will shake the public out of its apathy. . 
This type of phenomena has engaged the attention of several universities and many financial institutions. 
; These bodies, and the Stock Trend Service, have spent hundreds of thousands of dollars and years of 
research in an effort to ascertain the reasons behind these sudden sweeping urges. At least one national magazine also has devoted 
considerable space to the theory of probabilities in this field. 


We at Stock Trend have found that these waves of public optimism and pessimism are to some extent calculable, to the benefit of those 
who possess the proper measuring gauge. Such measurement has engaged our attention for some thirteen years, and we have made 
what we and many subscribers both here and abroad regard as extraordinary progress. 


As a result of our research in this field we have been emboldened for many years to publish a stock market forecast each December FOR 
THE ENTIRE SUBSEQUENT YEAR. We will not contend that these forecasts have been anything like 100% accurate. HOWEVER, 
IT IS A MATTER OF PUBLIC RECORD THAT AGAIN AND AGAIN WE HIT MARKET TURN AFTER MARKET TURN, 
AND HAVE SEVERAL TIMES CHARTED HIGHLY IMPORTANT KEY DATES PRECISELY TO THE DAY. 


Perhaps the best indicator of the value of these yearly forecasts is the character of the subscribers who buy them year after year, at a 
cost of $10 each. Among these regular purchasers you will find realtors, doctors, lawyers, brewers, bankers, mortgage firms, educational 
institutions, manufacturers, investment trusts, investment counselors, brokers, and large and small investors alike. 


IMPORTANT “KEY PERIODS” 
AHEAD! 


During the current month and again early in February the market will be confronted with the rather unusual 
incidents of three Cyclical “contacts” which we believe are of utmost importance to investors as well as traders. 
This period, as our historical research in these studies indicates, will produce a rather unique Stock Market 
environment, hence your moment of decision is at hand. Admittedly this is a stronger message than I 
normally present to the readers of this paper. But I assure you in all sincerity that I have hopes it will be 
the means of stirring many investors, traders and businessmen out of their status quo of complacency. Actually, 
I repeat that your great moment of decision is here. J earnestly contend that preservation of your capital or its 
increase by means of the bold program which clients of Stock Trend are about to institute is dependent entirely 
on how you use this opportunity to be more fully acquainted with the work we are doing here, including the 
complete Forecast for the year ahead which we have carefully and painstakingly computed. 


—H. Van Loan, President. 
SUBSCRIBE NOW 


Although we do not believe (except for purposes of intrc- lined below. 

duction to new readers only) that the usual “trial” subscrip- /iowever, in order that continuity of our twice-weekly Bulle-- 
tion to our service is sufficient investment on your part to tins may not be broken at the approaching critical time 
truly protect your capital in the period of great change juncture, we suggest where possible regular subscriptions 
which lies ahead, we are willing to offer such trials as out- direct from this advertisement. 


JUST PUBLISHED=THE 1951 CYCLE FORECAST 


Also, of more than incidental importance, I suggest that you obtain now (while the limited supply lasts) a copy of 
my complete Cycle Forecast of 1951 (printed in four colors—size 2714” x 2214”) —a forecast whieh, by virtue of 
its boldness and hedge-free opinions, has probably. aroused more provocative comments in financial circles than 
anything published in recent years. These annual forecasts are world-famous, and are purchased year after year 
by individual investors, banks, brokerage houses, corporations and financial institutions. The price is $10. 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: You may have Stock Trend Bulletins of January 9, 11, 16, 19, 23, 26, 30 and 
February 1 on receipt of only $5. 

REGULAR TERM SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year’s service, $100; six months’ service, $55. 


NOTE: With any subscription for 6 months or more, we will send free of charge complete copy of our 1950 Cycle 
Forecast of the market. 


STOCK TREND SERVICE 
Springfield 3 . Div. F-115 * Massachusetts 


STOCK TREND SERVICE, Div. F-115, Springfield 3, Massachusetts. 


Please send me the following: 











eg ere eee $5 oO Yearly Forecast at............... $10 2 
L Voon'e Gawwiee af. oo .ccccncness $100 | Six Months’ Service at............ $55 J 
Increase in regular subscription fees is’ scheduled before February 1. 
I ecto ee arate eats Rah tes ens ratn ee rate ciara er iwiel kc Wie Stale 6 eV RIE ARO MONET SEN TRS Ced.w el be oe dege Cadle eee amete eta edesea ewes mea 
SER ee eo eS ee ey mee ee ee eT ee er ee ee wees 
SE Aadivhieeehatnh ake ncnubchihNddedhKteens cane manned SMI faiciciapicarsocicice padugiicmewsonwneinucadadees wudewsioge ada 


REFUND: Information given by this Service is based upon fundamental, statistical, technical and Cyclical studies believed to be 
reliable but not guaranteed. Pro rata refund will be made at any time if you are dissatisfied. 
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MARKET "MYSTERY" 
TO MARKET MASTERY 


WITH THE 


SENSITIVE INDEX 


eA reliable market guide whose signals 
have a well-sustained record ef 
accuracy. 


@ Check this Index for a working solu- 
tion to your investment problem. 


@ Let its BUY and SELL SIGNALS help 
you to greater profits. 

SPECIAL OFFER: If have never subscribed 

te THE SENSITIVE INDEX before, send $16 

for a two months trial subseription new. 


Its next signal may prove very important. 


STEPHEN GARGILIS 
FINANCIAL SERVICE 
30 Huntington Ave., Dept. F-20 
Boston 16, Mass. 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 





by JAMES F. HUGHES 


What to watch in 1951 


Technical market relationships at the 
beginning of 1951 continue favorable. 

They indicate the probability of fur- 
ther advance in the stock market be- 
fore any important intermediate reac- 
tion. 

Some of the economic relationships 
of the market, however, are definitely 
on the unfavorable side. 

The decline in commercial bank in- 
vestments during 1950 must, on the 
basis of past history, be kept in mind 
as possibly foreshadowing a major de- 
cline in stock prices. Increase in legal 
reserve requirements by the Federal 
Reserve Board has in the past been fol- 
lowed eventually by a recession in busi- 
ness activity and the market. 

Virtual certainty of a decline in cor- 
porate earnings, after taxes, provides 
another obvious reason for projecting 
lower stock prices before the end of 
1951. 

A decline in earnings is usually ac- 
cepted as a convincing argument for a 
downward trend in the market. The 
past record, however, shows a number 
of occasions when the trend of corpo- 
rate profits has been completely mis- 
leading as far as the trend of stock 
prices was concerned. 

From the autumn of 1939 the market 
declined through 1940 and 1941, al- 
though earnings in these years were 
very much higher than in 1939. Earn- 
ings, after taxes, in 1942 and 1948 
were, for most leading companies, sub- 
stantially lower than in the two preced- 
ing years. This fact, however, did not 


prevent stock prices from starting a ma- 
jor uptrend. 

One of the most vigorous market ral- 
lies in recent years occurred during the 
second half of 1945 and the first half of 
1946 when earnings were in a sharp 
early post-war recession. During the 
next two and one-half years the trend 
of the market in general was down de- 
spite an advance in corporate earnings 
to the highest levels ever recorded. 

In connection with the decline of 
stock prices from the middle of 1946 to 
June, 1949, it is of interest to note that 
the financial background of this decline 
included a sustained liquidation of com- 
mercial bank investments and an anti- 
inflation campaign by the Federal Re- 
serve authorities. 

In this anti-inflation campaign the 
Reserve finally resorted to an increase 
in legal reserve requirements. This was 
in August, 1948, and it foreshadowed 
the unexpectedly severe business in- 
ventory recession in the first half of 
1949. 

Prior to 1948 the Reserve authorities 
had increased reserve requirements in 
their attempt to curb the 1936-1937 
boom. The first increase became effec- 
tive in August, 1936. It coincided with 
the beginning of the decline in com- 
mercial bank investments. Two more 
increases in reserves (March 1 and May 
1, 1937) were followed within a short 
time by the beginning of major de- 
clines in the stock market and in busi- 
ness activity. 

Previous experience thus suggests 
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that it is wise to concede the possibility 
of a decline in stock prices following 
the combination of declining bank in- 
vestments and rising reserve require- 
ments. The past record shows, how- 
ever, that these financial developments 
have resulted in periods of obvious 
technical deterioration in the stock mar- 
ket before the upward trend of average 
prices was reversed. 

There are also other factors in the 
present situation which justify waiting 
for technical evidence foreshadowing a 
reversal in trend before starting any im- 
portant general liquidation of common 
stocks. 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


logical candidates for refunding if the 
anticipated rail prosperity carries 
through. Thus, these bonds are an ideal 
means of obtaining a very generous 
yield with reasonable appreciation pos- 
sibilities in a safe railroad bond. 

Since last June many investors have 
been led by news items in the American 
newspapers to believe that war with 
Russia was just around the corner, and 
many have been scared out of their 
stocks. Recently the President declared 
a national emergency, and Congress was 
pushed into quick enactment of new 
tax laws. Our adventure in Korea has 
resulted in screaming newspaper head- 
lines every day, and it is undoubtedly 
true that the nerves of many investors 
have been frayed. 

A French banker friend writes me 
that the “French Ambassador to Mos- 
cow recently asserted that there is no 
special preparedness in Russia for war, 
none of the transfers of activities from 
civilian to armament as in the United 
States; that the actual war, shooting 
and cost, is eating up the reserves and 
position of the capitalist regime at a 
terrific pace.” It might well be that 
Russia’s game is to destroy us internally, 
and that recent steps of our Govern- 
ment, easing us into a controlled econ- 
omy, are “right up Russia’s alley.” 

With the international situation so 
confusing, as well as the policies of our 
Government, it is not easy to see far 
ahead in the investment markets. 





Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


CONGRATULATIONS - 


William S. Swingle, elected president 
of National Foreign Trade Council. 

Edward J. Hanley, elected president 
of Allegheny-Ludlum Steel Corp. 

Arthur V. Wiebel, elected president 
of Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Co. 
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IF ALL-OUT WAR COMES SUDDENLY 


1S NOW THE TIME TO PLAN FOR IT? 


WHICH STOCKS TO OWN 


Specific and Definite advice on the stocks to A searching study of the effect of sudden 
BU Y—the stocks to avoid. Recommenda- war on investments and on our economy will’ 
tions by Standard & Poor’s Corporation, the be released January 13th by Standard & Poor’s 
the largest Investment Advisory organization Corporation. Attach $1.00 to this coupon 
in the world. and mail for your copy. 


The study will give carefully weighed answers to such impor- 
tant questions as: 

1. Will the stock market crack wide open or zoom 6. Which companies can shift into war production 
to new heights? with the least disruption? 


2. If we SLIDE INTO all-out war, after a period of six ‘buy’??? 
months, instead of suddenly, how will the market act? 1. Cneman ine "tat 
3. What stocks are best protected for a war and 8. Which stocks will become unattractive because of 





armament economy? tax inroads, in relation to present market prices? 

4. Which are best sheltered from taxes? 9. Will adequate profit margins be assured for the 
5. Which will be accorded adequate profit margins oils, chemicals, metals, sulphurs, steels? 

during a freeze? 10. How high might the production index go? 


IN THIS STUDY, STANDARD & POOR'S RECOMMENDS STOCKS THAT ITS 
ANALYSTS BELIEVE ARE AMONG THE BEST TO OWN SHOULD WAR COME. 
For $1.00 — You will receive the list and, at purchases. It keeps you up-to-the-minute on 
no extra cost, you will get the next three issues business and foreign developments that affect 
of Poor’s knvestment Advisory Survey. This your holdings. It brings you every important 
survey tells you what to buy and sell, hold or _fact and figure you need to make wise market 
switch. It helps you in timing your sales and _ decisions. 





Mail This Coupon at the First Opportunity! 
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$ I enclose $1.00. Send me Standard & Poor’s Searching Study 
| on War Stocks. At no additional cost send me the next 3 issues 
| Name. 





of Poor’s Investment Advisory Survey. 
Address. 


City. Zone 








State Date 


I POOR’S INVESTMENT ADVISORY SURVEY 
i Published by Standard & Poor’s Corporation (Established 1860) | 


The Largest Statistical and Investment Advisory Organization in the World 


L 345 Hudson Street; New York 14, N. Y. A676-172 
ee ee ee 











2 NEW WONDER STOCKS 
LIKE GENERAL MOTORS ? 


General Motors has been a bonanza with split-ups and generous regular and extra 
cash dividends plus large appreciation. General Motors, week after week, was the 
most recommended investment of 40 advisory services. 

Now two other issues, an Oil & a Chemical, are tied for first place as prime favorites 
of the Experts. Both these industrial giants are far undervalued and have started an 
upswing. These 2 top choices of the Experts are closely followed by 8 other stocks. 
Would you like our Bulletin revealing Two New No. 1 Stocks and the handful of elite 
stocks next in line? It will cost you only $1.00 with FREE 4 weeks’ trial subscription 
including a readers’ digest of Buy, Hold & Sell advices of ALL leading advisory 
services, Consensus of Predictions About Things to Come, what stocks Investment 
Trusts are buying and getting rid of, “DuVal’s 14 Growth Stocks,” and other valu- 
able information. 


ome ee = Fill in, Clip, Mail today with$1 --------; 


DUVAL'S CONSENSUS, INC. 


' 

1 

Dept. G-141, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. I 
1 

1 


n 

I 

I 

j 4 enclose $1 (Air Mail $1.25) for Bulletin revealing Two New No. 1 Stocks and 8 next in 
preference with FREE 4 weeks’ service including all the above features. 
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You've dreamed of some day living or 
visiting in the land of sunshine — here 
is something you can do about it. 


Start a California savings account with 
Standard Federal Savings and Loan 
Association. On Dec. 31, 1950 Standard 
Federal paid their ninth consecutive 
dividend rate on the basis of 3% per 
annum. 


current 
dividend rate 


Your principal is safe while you earn 
more. Savings accounts are insured up 
to $10,000. Send for Standard’s “Save 
by Mail” Plan that makes our office as 
near to you as your mail box. 


WRITE Topay for Stand- 
ard Federal’s “Save by 
Mail” Plan, and your free 
; A, copy of “California, Here 
tf I Come,” picturing “Life 
, — m™\ the California Way.” 
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STANDARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS 


and Loan Association 


735 SOUTH OLIVE STREET 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF 











CURRENT DIVIDEND 


3% INSUF 


INSURED 

SAFETY 

IN THE SAFE, SOUND MIDWEST 
Write for Financial Statement 


UNITED FEDERAL 
SAVINGS & LOAN ASS’N 


716 Locust, Des Moines, Iowa 

















COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at 
a meeting held January 3, 
1951, declared a quarterly 
dividend of $1.06% per 
share on the $4.25 Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock of the 
company, payable February 
15, 1951, to stockholders of 
record February 1, 1951, 


A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 























THE COLUMBIA 
GAS SYSTEM, INC. 








* | 


tL 
The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following regular quarterly dividend: 


Common Stock 
No. 65, 20¢ per share 
payable on February 15, 1951, to holders of 
record at close of business January 20, 1951. 
Dare Parker 
Secretary 
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MARKET COMMENT 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Stocks that should do well 


ONE OF THE “sure things” in the 1951 
business outlook is that there will be 
a demand for every pound of aluminum 
that can be produced. Reynolds Metals 
is neither the largest, nor the oldest, 
nor the lowest cost producer of this 
light metal; but the company’s stock 
possesses more leverage than the junior 
equity of either Aluminum, Ltd. or 
Aluminum Company of America; and 
leverage is a highly desirable character- 
istic in a speculative stock in times of 
great activity. Earnings of Reynolds 
Metals, even in 1950, probably were 
close to $7 a share, and the stock sells 
around 41. Dividends were $1.10 in 
cash last year plus 10% in stock. 

The economical way to buy Reynolds 
Metals common is through the pur- 
chase of U. S. Foil Company Class B 
stock traded on the New York Curb, at 
around 29 as this is written. U. S. Foil 
is a holding company which owns 683,- 
480 shares of the 1,244,735 shares of 
Reynolds Metals issued. It also owns 
certain other relatively less important 
assets worth in all at current prices per- 
haps half a million dollars. U. S. Foil’s 
own capital consists of something like 
$263,000 of long-term debt, 6,771 
shares of $7 preferred stock, 60,000 
shares of Class A voting common and 
598,092 shares of Class B non-voting 
common. The Class A and the Class B 
are exactly alike except as to voting 
power, so they really constitute a com- 


- mon capitalization of 658,092 shares. 


The company owns 25,396 shares 
more than enough Reynolds Metals to 
give it a share of Reynolds for every 
share of U. S. Foil A or B; and this 
extra 25,396 shares, plus the company’s 
other assets, is approximately enough to 
cover the long-term debt and the pre- 
ferred. It follows that a share of U. S. 
Foil B represents an indirect interest in 
almost exactly a share of Rtynolds Met- 
als common. In the stock market, how- 
ever, you pay about $29 for a share of 
U. S. Foil B and about $41 for a share 
of Reynolds Metals. Incidentally, Rey- 
nolds Metals owns about 41/100ths of 
a share of Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
(now about 16) for each share of Rey- 
nolds common issued. 

Another situation of the same type is 
found in Mission Corporation, lately 
selling around 72. This holding com- 
pany’s direct and indirect ownership in 
Skelly Oil and Tidewater Associated Oil 
recently has been worth around $100 a 
share. In other words, you have been 
able to buy Tidewater and Skelly (in- 
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directly) at a discount of about 28% 
below current prices for them by buy- 
ing Mission Corporation. 

Why hasn’t Mission Corporation long 
since been dissolved? Apparently, there 
are inhibiting tax reasons. It is under- 
stood that the company lately has been 
buying more Tidewater; perhaps even- 
tually there will be a merger of Tide- 
water, Skelly and Mission into a single 
corporation. Maybe a merger rather 
than a dissolution is the answer to this 
persistent undervaluation. 

Those who are interested in the Air- 
craft Companies are pointing out that 
under the new excess profits tax law, 
the “ceiling” tax rate is 62% against 85% 
in World War II. They also call atten- 
tion to the fact that, while profit mar- 
gins were kept low, the government 
was quite reasonable in matters of rene- 
gotiation of armament contracts in 
World War II. They might cite, as a 
further point, the greatly improved fi- 
nancial and physical position of the big 
air industry companies now as against 
1939, 1940 and 1941. 

For instance, the book value of 
Douglas Aircraft on August 31 was 
$126.63 a share against $62.73 at the 
end of November, 1941; Boeing Air- 
plane’s book value must be around $48 
a share against $26.91 at the end of 
1942; and Bendix Aviation (airplane 
equipment rather than planes them- 
selves) has a book value not far from 
$50 against a book value of less than 
$20 just before the last war. 

I continue to regard Bendix Aviation 
as the “investment stock” of the aircraft 
industry. ‘The annual report probably 
will be out before this issue reaches 
the reader, so it is not well to anticipate 
too many figures; but I would think 
1951 should be a somewhat larger year 
for the company than 1950 in spite of 
the loss of some automotive business. 
Bendix has no bonds or preferred ahead 
of the common, paid $3 a share or bet- 
ter all through World War II, paid $5 
a share last year, and now is on a regu- 
lar $3 dividend basis without extras. It 
makes some high-priced equipment for 
practically every warplane regardless of 
who makes the engine or the frame. 
And there is no longer any room to 
doubt that the big concentration in our 
1951 defense program will be in air- 
craft. 

Readers will remember that I have 
been a stickler for quality in common 
stock investments—although inconsist- 
ent enough to suggest a few pretty 
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speculative issues, too. Recently the 
low-priced low-quality equities have 
been acting better than the better-grade 
issues; and the stock trader who has 
owned them has seen his equity rise 
faster than the investor who stuck to 
the good ones. 

Well, it is great fun while it lasts— 
and in an abnormal war or quasi-war 
economy, it could last quite a while. In 
the long run, however, the investor 
who sticks to quality and does not trade 
will be better off than the man who 
speculates in the “dogs” and sees his 
fortunes go up like a rocket and then 
down like a rock. 

Since we are talking about specula- 
tion, what about the Rails? I remember 
being quite assertive about them when 
many were selling for just about half 
present prices-when no one wanted 
them. They were a “buy” then because 
they were dirt cheap on any sensible 
analysis of values. You may remember 
that I was suggesting Atchison under 
100, Chicago & North Western around 
13, Pennsylvania around 14, and Balti- 
more & Ohio at around 12 only about 
a year ago. I think stocks of this type 
(and I would add New York Central 
to them as perhaps the best price spec- 
ulation of all right now) are destined 
to sell higher some time in 1951—prob- 
ably considerably higher. If I wanted 
to make fresh purchases, however, I 
would pray for some kind of a setback. 

Union Pacific and Chesapeake & 
Ohio, two of the better quality rails, 


seem to me to involve very little risk at . 


current prices, provided one will ignore 
day-to-day price changes. Don’t think 
of them in the same class as New York 
Central, Baltimore & Ohio and Denver 
& Rio Grande, three of my speculative 
favorites, because they are stocks you 
keep. 

Some of the now “unpopular” stocks 
deserve attention by those who like to 
buy values and are willing to wait. I 
have in mind Goodall-Sanford, which 
company should have an excellent year 
in 1951 in Palm Beach suits; Motorola 
(on weakness) as a speculation in elec- 
tronics for armament; Robertshaw-Ful- 
ton, which probably will do well even 
in a war economy; Commercial Credit, 
which may pay $4 a share or more in 
1951 in spite of credit controls; Johns- 
Manville, which is as much of an in- 
dustrial materials company as a build- 
ing industry unit; and Wilson & Co. 
which would be reporting lots better 
earnings if inventories were not kept 
on a LIFO basis. 

When are we going to have a reac- 
tion? 





Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Probably some day when out of the 
blue springs some piece of totally un- 
expected “very bad” news. 

How far ~ it gor 

Keep in mind our old 


areas”; 220-225 in the DJ Industrials is 
the first one, then 210-213, then 200- 


“demand 


205. [— 
When the reaction comes, what 


stocks will go down most? 
The ones that have been going up 


most just auglae the reacti ; 
Right now, should there > a reaction, 
the Rails would act worse than the In- 
dustrials, and the stocks which have 
been acting worst probably would hold 
up very well. 

What kind of a year in the stock mar- 
ket in 1951? Another good one on bal- 
ance. 

The public has “rediscovered” the 
stock market. Eventually it will exploit 


it; but that hasn’t happened yet. Per- 
haps the best part of the year will be 
in the first half. 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 





Cases and Problems in 
Audits and Examinations 

Based on the author’s experience in 
supervising and carrying out audits and 
examinations of the financial statements 
of business entities, this text book is a 
thorough introduction to the accounting 
field. It is subdivided into five sections: 
(1) Programs for study; (2) Model il- 
lustrations for guidance in the prepara- 
tion of the necessary working papers 


- and audit report; (8) An audit prac- 


tice case; (4) Independent projects 
consisting of cases and problems; and 
(5) Questions and review. (by Chris- 
tian Oehler; American Book Co., New 
York, $5.50). 





former value. 


condition of the market... 


WW 7 


ness executives. 


Ask for Report F-12. 
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UNDER COVER OF “INFLATION” TALK 
ARE SUBSTANTIAL INVESTORS 
LIQUIDATING SECURITY HOLDINGS? 


As far back as 1937 and again in 1946 inflation was widely discussed. 
However, in both cases, right at the time most investors seemed the most 
certain about inflation, the market declined drastically. 


WHAT HAPPENED IN 1937 AND 1946 


In early 1937 and again in 1946 our record shows the market was being 
substantially undermined by the effect of increased SELLING PRESSURE 
and a real withdrawal of the strong BUYING POWER which had caused 
the preceding important upswings. 
many investors unawares and depleted their capital to a fraction of its 


The ensuing severe declines caught 


WILL HISTORY REPEAT ITSELF? 


To provide FACTS that show an unbiased picture of the true undertone 


We factually measure the effect of 


5 SELLING 


Wg 


he forces controlling trends! 


Our work usually interests experienced, realistic investment men .. . 
our clientele includes banks, stock exchange members and member firms, 
investment fund managers, institutional finance committee men and busi- 
Our service is of no benefit to, nor do we knowingly 
solicit business from the inexperienced public or those who want 


“tips”. 


You may judge the value to you of the important work 
done by our organization by writing for our current Report 
and Visual Graph of Buying Power vs. Selling Pressure. 
In view of recent developments and the immediate outlook, 
this should be an opportune time to investigate the merits 
of our basic, factual analysis. 


Send $1 to cover costs. 


Available to new inquirers only. 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Original Publishers Price-Change-Volume Tabulations 
Daily releases from New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 
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CHEMICALS CHEMICAL FIBERS AND YARNS 


38 Forbes 





{Strategic Source of Supply 


The distance from Bishop, Texas, to Prince Rupert, 
British Columbia, via Cumberland, Maryland, and other 
Celanese plants is approximately 4900 miles. This span 
represents a planned and integrated source of raw ma- 
terials and production for Celanese Corporation of 
America. 


Early in the Company’s history, the Celanese manage- 
ment took steps to assure supplies of major raw materials 
to protect the growth of the business. This has enabled 
the Company to meet the increasing demand for Celanese 
products—textile yarns, chemicals, plastics— which has 
doubled and redoubled many times. 


This policy led in 1944 to the building of a plant 
near Bishop, Texas, to produce organic chemicals from 
petroleum natural gases. It was more than a plant. It was 
an advanced and efficient plan for oxidizing hydrocar- 
bons by methods commercially engineered for the first 
time. In World War II it helped contribute to the chemi- 
cal needs of the defense program, in addition to supply- 
ing chemicals for Celanese’ own use. 


Today it is vastly expanded into one of the great 
chemical production centers of the country. It is also 
fortified with modern laboratories and pilot plants for 
continuing large scale research in petro-chemistry, in 
which Celanese has pioneered for many years. 


Nearly 5000 miles to the north of Bishop, at Prince 
Rupert, British Columbia, another important supply 


project is about ready to begin operations. Here, near 
some of the world’s largest and finest timber reserves, 
a tremendous, modern pulp mill has been constructed 
by Columbia Cellulose Company, Ltd., a subsidiary of 
Celanese Corporation of America. It will produce sub- 
stantial quantities of high alpha cellulose, scheduled to 
begin early this year. 


Cellulose is one of the basic raw materials for making 
Celanese* chemical fibers. It is also an important strate- 
gic material, along with iron, oil and cotton. 


World supplies of cellulose are less than the demand. 
The operations of Columbia Cellulose Company, Ltd., 
in Canada, will materially increase America’s supplies of 
this vital raw material on a self-perpetuating basis. For 
the Company’s lease with the Government of British 
Columbia calls for harvesting timber like a crop. Scien- 
tific cuttings and modern reforestation methods assure 
timber in perpetuity. 


These two great sources of raw materials strategically 
located in extremely favorable production areas—Texas 
and British Columbia—are capable of supplying a sub- 
stantial part of the needs of the eleven other Celanese 
plants manufacturing chemical fibers and yarns, woven 
and knit fabrics, plastics and chemicals. They are like- 
wise important additions to the economic assets of the 
United States, and to the military potentials of our 
country. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


WOVEN AND KNIT FABRICS ... PLASTICS 
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GROWING 
STOCKS 


SHRINKING 
DOLLARS? 


Thoughtful investors are askin 
pointed q . ts it wise to hold | 
DOLLARS vaich will suffer further rapid 
in value in the years ahead? Or is it wiser to own 
sound a. aT especially under-valued stocks, 
which liberal dividends and which HAVE 
PROSPECTS 0 OF “SUBSTANTIAL GROWTH IN VALUE? 


Let FINANCIAL WORLD help you to 
answer YOUR Investment questions, help you to bulld 
up YOUR investment capital and inerease YOUR Invest- 
ment income, as we have thousands of 
ether careful investors in the past 48 years—threugh 

peace, through - and prosperity. Start 
your trial cubesription with January 24th—ANNUAL 
REVIEW AND FORECAST NUMBER. 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION $5 


RETURN “AD” WITH ONLY $5 for a 

3-months’ trial subseription and reeeive: (a) 13 wally 

issues of FINANCIAL WORLD, to assist 

handling your security investments more — oO 
Pocket Stock Guides, mith our i 





some 
FLATION 
shrinkage 


and (d) “T 

d_ Position” a” ‘and MNVESTING 
,000 IN LAGGARD STOCKS”’—stocks which appear 
under- valued in relation to earnings and prospects. 


Or, send $20 check or money order for 
annual subseription (or $11 for six months) includ 

all the above, $4.58 “STOCK FACTOGRAPH™ 
BOOK (1950- 5t Revised Edition)—a ‘“‘MUST”’ in analyz- 
ing more than 1,600 stock values. ALL Your money 
Back In 30 Days if net satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 





You May Be Amazed 
how many buy and sell signals are hidden in such 
financial page data as volume, odd lot trading, pro- 
fessional trading, issues traded, advances, declines, 
new highs, etc. For sample of MARKET X-RAY 
GRAPHS and latest bulletin, send $1 to Dept. F-1. 


New inquirers only. 


MARKET ACTION... 


P. O. Box 986, G.P.O., New York 1, * Y. 








JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


DIVIDEND NO. 86 


A dividend of Twelve 
and One-Half Cents 
($0.125) per share on 
the capital stock of 
John Morrell & Co. 
will be paid January 30, 1951, to 
stockholders of record January 10, 
1951, as shown on the books of the 
Company. 


Ottumwa, lowa 





George A. Morrell, V. P. & Treas. 

















Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
investors 


influential in finance 


and industry to your company. 























STOCK ANALYSIS 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Signs indicate “caution”’ 


-_ 


HEAvy VOLUME of trading and prepon- 
derance of activity in low-priced and 
marginal securities are characteristic of 
the late stages of a bull market. This 
does not mean that a market collapse 
is impending. The final and most spec- 
ulative phase may well extend over a 
period as long as six months, possibly 
longer. 

Investors and traders must realize 
that a flag marked “CAUTION” was 
raised when the market started to boil 
on the day President Truman pro- 
claimed a State of National Emergency. 
Stocks of questionable quality have be- 
come market leaders. 

Their spectacular gains suggest op- 
portunities in similar issues which seem 
to have been “neglected.” It looks very 
simple to make money in Wall Street 
now, and the public is flocking in to 
participate in the seeming bonanza. 

Whenever we reach this late stage of 
hectic speculation by amateurs, we 
must expect sudden and sharp fluctua- 
tions. These late-comers are not experi- 
enced and sophisticated speculators, 
but nervous novices. 

The serious investor should not com- 
promise on quality now. 

He should avoid over-extending his 
position and preserve a balance of 
liquid funds. He should bear in mind 
that when a bull market breaks, more 
can be lost in two months than inflation 
will take away in two years. 


The effects of the new excess profits 
tax can now be appraised. The top ef- 
fective rate of 62% is comparatively 
lenient as far as the “war babies” are 
concerned, although harsh on “growth” 
companies. However, the bill contains 
important relief provisions for new or 
rapidly growing companies (such as 
television) and for industries whose 
rates and operations are regulated by 
public agencies (utilities, airlines, sur- 
face transportation, etc.). 

Natural Gas Pipeline companies, 
which are just beginning to reap bene- 
fit from the large capital investments 
made in recent years, will be greatly 
aided by the relief provisions of the 
E.P.T. law. The market’s pessimism to- 
wards this group has been exaggerated. 

Selling well below their pre-Korea 
highs, stocks like Columbia Gas (12%, 
75¢ dividend), Consolidated Natural 
Gas (46, $2), El Paso Natural Gas (24, 


$1.40), Northern Natural Gas (81, 
$1.80), Southern Natural Gas (36, 
$2.30) and Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
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Line (42, $2) are attractive for income, 
appreciation and long-term growth. In- 
vestors who can forego current income 
in favor of greater appreciation pros- 
pects will be attracted by the outlook 
for Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line 
(19), Texas Gas Transmission (16), 
and Tennessee Gas Transmission (24, 
$1.40). 

Diana Stores, operating a chain of 
about 100 women’s wear stores in 
twelve Southeastern and Eastern states, 
may be able not only to avoid payment 
of an excess profits tax, but also to take 
advantage of the lower tax rates ap- 
plicable for small corporations. This 
fortunate tax position was attained by 
the simple means of incorporating each 
store individually. These 100-odd sub- 
sidiaries are wholly-owned and man- 
aged by Diana Stores. Thus, in the fis- 
cal year ended July 31, 1950, when a 
Federal tax rate of 38% applied for 
larger corporations, Diana’s tax bill was 
only about 28%. This year, the relative 
tax advantage of Diana Stores could be 
even greater. The company has a good 
record of expanding sales and increas- 
ing dividends, and is soundly financed, 
with cash alone well in excess of cur- 
rent liabilities. The stock is listed on the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange, and its price last 
year ranged between 9% and 6%. At its 
present price of 8%, the 60¢ dividend 
yields a return of 7%. The outlook 
for moderately-priced women’s wear 
should improve as Rosie the riveter re- 
turns to her defense job, and as the 
production of television sets, cars and 
homes is curtailed. Diana earned $1.22 
a share for the 12 months to October 
$1, 1950. 


Coca-Cola for a nickel will soon be 
only a memory. The New York Coca- 
Cola Bottling Co. has upped the price 
from 80¢ a case (which had prevailed 
since inception of the company) to 
96¢. Bottlers all over the country are 
following the lead. More normal profit 
margins are in prospect for the soft 
drink industry which experienced a seri- 
ous shrinkage of earnings while busi- 
ness in general was booming. Coca- 
Cola, down from 165 this year and 200 
in 1946, is attractive for investment at 
its present price of 117. Pepsi-Cola, 
down more than 75% from its 1946 high 
of 40%, may be a good gamble below 
10. Canada Dry, which has done quite 
well all along, is attractive for its 7% 
dividend yield and the prospect of 
gradual appreciation. 


Forbes 
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BOOKLET S 


Informative Reading 








Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Fornes Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 








915. ImMprovinc Economic UNDER- 
STANDING IN THE Pus.ic ScuHoots: Tells 
how a growing army of zealous teachers is 
effectively campaigning on the home front 
to stamp out economic illiteracy. Notes 
the encouragement received from com- 
munity leaders, businessmen and_ labor 
leaders. (20 pages.) 


916. Wuat Ir Takes TO MAKE YouR 
Car: Analyzes the materials necessary to 
build a car from the time the metals are 
dug from the earth to the moment the 
auto pulls out of the factory. Prolifically 
illustrated, the booklet serves as a pictorial 
history of the automotive industry. (48 
pages. ) 


917. THe GENERAL SupPLy SITUATION 
AND Out Loox: An ll-page study of the 
supply picture under partial mobilization. 
Booklet warns of the Russian manpower 
menace and emphasizes that the U.S. must 
build up its armed forces to offset Russia’s 
overwhelming military potential. 


918. Lers Make Our NEw — 
SaFE Drivers: Presents a multiple pro- 
gram to make highway travel safer and 
more efficient through the efforts of the 
motor manufacturers, public officials, the 
general public, and those concerned with 
driver education. Holds up for emulation 
the General Motors’ high school auto-train- 
ing programs. (6 pages. ) 


919. MEETING THE CHALLENGE OF ail 
DUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS: A 10-page ad- 
dress by C. E. Wilson, recently appointed 
war mobilization chief, outlining four gov- 
ernment operations necessary to simultane- 
ous production for war and peace: deter- 
mine volume requirement for military ma- 
terials, decide upon stockpiling needs and 
extents, maintain civilian economy while 
achieving military goals, and avoid infla- 
tion through pay-as-we-go policies. 


920. Propuctiviry—THE Key To Proc- 
REss: Higher living standards depend up- 
on technological advancements, mechanical 
power and better machines, plus the co- 
operative attitude of both labor and man- 
agement. States that if the public accepts 
this dependence, the costs of pensions, in- 
surance and high wages, and a rearmament 
program can easily be absorbed. (10 
pages. ) 
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CHEMICAL 
B AN K 
TRUST COMPANY 

Founded 1824 
aul Broadway, New York 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business December 29, 1950 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks. $ 475,474,045.78 
U. S. Government Obligations 433,228,132.31 
State, Municipal and Public Securities 160,916,823.61 
Other Bonds and Investments——___ 5,459,967.69 














Loans and Discounts 611,027,408.40 
Banking Houses. 469,894.27 
Other Real Estate 2,228,953.63 





Credits Granted on Acceptances—__. 18,556,343.67 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 

Receivable. 5,416,013.90 
Other Assets——__ 1,613,658.44 


$1,714,391,241.70 








LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock ______. $25,000,000.00 


Surplus ——._ 75,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits. 16,799,989.66 $ 116,799,989.66 











Reserve forContingencies__ 4,602,531.54 
Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc. 4,331,371.88 
Dividend Payable January 1, 1951 1,125,000.00 
Acceptances Outstanding $23,792,286.71 
(Less own acceptances 

held in portfolio 2,648,745.71 21,143,541.00 
Other Liabilities. ene S6S0RS0G08 
Deposits. 1,552,289,581.77 





$1,714,391,241.70 


Securities carried at $55,703,636.21 in the foregoing 
statement are deposited to secure public funds 
and for other purposes required by law. 





Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
ember Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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“PROFITS without FORECASTING” 


. . an informative new booklet by our partner, Leon B. Allen 
tells, in easy-to-understand language how to invest profitably. 





Here is the complete record of a group of accounts with ade- 
quately diversified holdings among well-known stocks, managed 
by the author, which gained over 200% net during the past 
seven years. 

Without attempting to forecast any price-movement, he sets 
forth a rational plan based on “‘limited risk’’ at all times. 

The method used, which has withstood the test of wars, war 
scares, booms, depressions, recessions and inflationary trends, 
during the past 18 years is explained without mystery or 
reservation. 

For your copy of ‘“‘PROFITS without FORECASTING” just fill out 
the coupon and attach $1.00—copies are limited, so mail today! 





GILLEN & COMPANY 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE * Assoc. MEMBERS N. Y. CurB EXCHANGE 
120 Broadway °° New York 5, N. Y. 
Please send me [] copies. I enclose $1 for each booklet. 


NAME. 








ADDRESS. 
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Thoughts . - 






ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


\ The foundation of good human rela- 
tions is friendliness and good will. The 
right conception of business, in my 
judgment, is a transaction—or a series 
of transactions—carried out in the spirit 
of friendliness. There are, I know, some 
people in all walks of life who are so 
cold-blooded in their attitude that deal- 
ings with them chill the blood. There is 
much more to business than the ex- 
change of material values. We can do 
business, just as we can carry on all 
other aspects of our lives, in a whole- 
some and friendly attitude. When we 
do so, our days become brighter and 
happier, more meaningful and more 
worthwhile. —CHarLes G. REIGNER. 


The real judges of your character 
aren't your neighbors, your relatives, or 
even the people you play bridge with. 
The folks who really know you are the 
waiters and the clerks. 

—KATHERINE PIPER. 


If there is one thing more than any 
other that characterizes the average 
American, it is his eagerness to learn 
almost anything at almost any age. 

—H. V. KALTENBORN. 


A science of economics must be de- 
veloped before a science of politics can 
be logically formulated. Essentially, 
economics is the science of determining 
whether the interests of human beings 
are harmonious or antagonistic. This 
must be known before a science of poli- 
tics can be formulated to determine the 
proper functions of government. 

—FREDERICK BASTIST. 


If a man’s eye is on the Eternal, his 
intellect will grow. —EMERSON. 


Mankind are always found prodigal 
both of blood and treasure in the main- 
tenance of public justice. —HuME. 


He who confers a favor should at 
once forget it, if he is not to show a 
sordid, ungenerous spirit. To remind a 
man of a kindness conferred on him, 
and to talk of it, is little different from 
reproach. —DEMOSTHENES. 


If a man empties his purse into his 
head, no one can take it away from 
him. An investment in knowledge al- 
ways pays the best interest.—FRANKLIN. 


There are two classes of people: the 
righteous and the unrighteous. The 
classifying is done by the righteous. 

—Our Lapy: Missionary. 


Someone once summed up the Amer- 
ican character by speculating that if 
two Americans woke up one day to dis- 
cover that the earth had been laid 
waste and that they alone, among all 
human inhabitants and institutions, had 
survived, they would respond to the 
situation by starting a business and 
then organizing an association. 

—DIsTRIBUTION AGE. 


Granted the interesting but improb- 
able and scientifically discredited the- 
ory that all men are born equal, it still 
signifies nothing and gets us nowhere. 
It’s what we're equal to later that mat- 
ters. —NUGGETs. 


Four out of five potential litigants 
will settle their disputes the first day 
they come together, if you will put the 
idea of arbitration into their heads. 

—JupcE Moses H. GrossMan. 


The best time to frame an answer to 
the letters of a friend is the moment 
you receive them; then the warmth of 
friendship and the intelligence received 
most forcibly cooperate. —SHENSTONE. 


A light and trifling.mind never takes 
in great ideas, and never accomplishes 
anything great or good. —SPRAGUE. 


They who have read about every- 
thing are thought to understand every- 
thing, too, but it is not always so; read- 
ing furnishes the mind only with mate- 
rials of knowledge; it is thinking that 
makes what we read ours. We are of 
the ruminating kind, and it is not 
enough to cram ourselves with a great 
load of collections—we must chew them 
over again. —CHANNING. 





Human beings are not like sheep; 
and even sheep are not undistinguish- 
ably alike. A man cannot get a coat or 
a pair of boots to fit him, unless they 
are either made to his measure, or he 
has a whole warehouseful to choose 
from: and is it easier to fit him with a 
life than with a coat, or are human be- 
ings more like one another in their 
whole physical and spiritual conforma- 
tion than in the shape of their feet? If 
it were only that people have diversi- 
ties of taste, that is reason enough for 
not attempting to shape them all after 
one model. —Jonn Stuart MILL. 


I am incurably convinced that the 
object of opening the mind, as of open- 
ing the mouth, is to shut it again on 
something solid. —G. K. CHESTERTON. 


Example is contagious behavior. 
—CHARLES READE. 


A man who does a little more work 
than he’s asked to, who takes a little 
more care than he’s expected to, who 
puts the small details on an equal foot- 
ing with the important ones—he’s the 
man who is going to make a success of 
his job. Each little thing done better is 
the thin end of the wedge into some- 
thing bigger. | —SUNSHINE MAGAZINE. 


No free government, or the blessings 
of liberty can be preserved to any 
people but by a firm adherence to jus- 
tice; moderation, temperance, frugality, 
and virtue, and by a frequent recur- 
rence to fundamental principles. 

—Patrick HENRY. 





NOW AVAILABLE 


Handsome new volume of more than 
8,000 “Thoughts” gathered from this 
page over the last 33 years. 544 
attractively-designed pages printed 
on rich antique stock. Beautifully 
bound with stained top. Gilt foil 
stamping. Ideal gift. Order now. 
Regular edition $5. Deluxe edition, 
simulated Spanish leather binding 
with 24 carat gold stamping, also, if 
you wish, your own or recipient’s 
name stamped in similar gold, and 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. On re- 
quest, either edition autographed by 
B. C. Forbes. Gift announcements 
sent if desired. 

















A Text. - 


Sent in by R. Libby, 
Haven, Conn. What’s your fa- 
vorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 
us 


Hearken unto me, ye that know righteous- 
ness, the people in whose heart is my law; 
fear ye not the reproach of men, neither 
be ye afraid of their revilings. 


—Isaian 51:7 
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"Our Cities Service Heat Prover analysis really A COMPLETE LINE OF 
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paid off in improved combustion control." QUALITY LUBRICANTS 
--Mill Operations Chief FOR INDUSTRY: 
Anti-Rust Hydraulic Oils 
This exclusive flue gas analyzer actually furnishes dialed informa- ae ae — 
: h tly | fi os. Metal Cutting Fluids 
eel Attt alan ania cl Lubricating Greases 
1. How much fuel may be going to waste Gear Compounds 
Diesel and Steam Engine Oils 
2. Presence of excess oxygen—big cause of scaling and heat loss Plant Utility Oils 
3. Energy losses due to unburned combustibles Plus two hundred other top 


quality petroleum products 
You'll get accurate data on any furnace—any type—any size. Arrange 


for this check-up; it will give you a quick line on higher productive THIS INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 


efficiency. Coupon brings complete booklet free. + + « COMBUSTION CONTRES - 
FOR INDUSTRY... 


FREE witH THIS COUPON 


C | T | FE \ CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 

Sixty Wall Tower, Room 793, New York 5, New York 
Please send me, without obligation, a copy of “Combus- 
tion Control for Industry.” 


Name. 





Company. 








SERVICE QUALITY PETROLEUM 


PRODUCTS 
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io AR - ‘Enjoy perfect mildness and r ich 
cp eaige oI taste in one great cigarette | 


COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


rike Means Fine Tobacco. 





